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HO stands there at my door ? 
Unkempt, in rags, on faltering feet, 
Unsheltered from the noonday heat ? 
God knows — not 1. 
Mavhap in other years 
-4 mother’s holy tears 
Fell in love's shower upon that sin-bowed head ; 
Mayhap in better days 
He won a father’s praise. 
God knows, not I, how far those feet have fled. 


Who knocks there at my door, 
In tattered, faded shawl clutched fast, 
With eves half-bold, balf-downward cast ? 
God knows -- not 1. 
Long since, in summer bours, 
She gathered joy’s sweet flowers, 
Nor dreamed that sin was waiting just before ; 
Those eves were true and bright, 
Not clouded as tonight 
She stands there shelterless outside my door. 


Who pleads there at my door ? 
-A soul, clad in the dreadful rags of sin, 
And saying low, ‘*‘ Will no one take me in?” 
God bears —- and a 

Soul ! —My heart-doors are wid 
Here dwelleth One who died, 

Whose blood bas cleansed me from darkest stain. 
Come in, shut fast the door, 
-4dlone thou art no more, 


Vith God, we two. at last « 


Written for Zion’s Herald by 
Ada Melville Shaw. 
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INCIDENTS IN GOSPEL WORK | 
IN THE ARMY | 
D. L. MOODY. 

ANY interesting and touching in- 
cidents have occurred in connec- 
tion with the work of the Army and 
Navy Christian Commission in the 
camps. I am going to get together a 
few from a recent letter from Major 
Whittle. The workers at Camp Thomas 
have organized for hospital visitation. 
Nearly eight hundred men are lying sick 

there. Major Whittle writes: — 


“This work will be very fruitful in itself 
and will give us a stronger hold on the regi- 
ments from which the sick men come. Mr. 
Schiverea says: ‘I have had a blessed time 
in hospital visitation this morning. One fine- 
looking man whom I asked, ‘*‘ Are you a 
Christian?” replied: ‘I was once, and was 
doing the same kind of work that you are, 
but I have backslidden.” He had been a 
student for the ministry. He was very un- | 
happy,and | believe he will come back to 
Christ. Another one of whom I asked the 
same question said, with the peace of God on | 
his face: ‘‘ How could 1 live here if desea 
not a Christian?”’’ 

‘As one of our men— Mr. F. B. Smith — | 
entered the hospital the other day, he found | 
a young fellow of eighteen, the son of a | 
prominent Christian man, in a fearful condi- 
tion from syphilis. He knew Smith, and | 
called him to his cot. Years before, when 
he was a boy, Smith had saved him from | 
drowning, and God had now sent him down 
to this camp to save his soul. He told Smith 
the shameful story of his fall. There was no 
hope for him. He will be diseased for life, 
and told Smith he was to be discharged and 
sent home. He wished he could die rather 
than thus go back to his father in disgrace. 
Smith believes that he has truly repented 
and accepted his Saviour. I would to God 
that young men who tamper with sin and 
give way to impure imaginations could come 
in contact with some of these soldier boys | 
who have fallen, and realize the penalty that 
God bas attached to the indulgence of lust. 

‘“* At the close of the meeting one night, a 
handsome young man came to the preacher 
and asked him for a Testament with his 
name written init. Hetold Smith: ‘I was 
three years at Amherst College and expected 
to go into the ministry; but 1 was led into 
sin—the sin that you spoke of last night. 
I bave gone on in evil and am now a prod- 
igal. My family do not know where | am. 
The last time I was with my mother she 
begged me to take from her a Testament, but 
I got angry and threw it at her head, and,’ 
his voice trembled, ‘I wish now I had never 
done it.’ The man is under deep conviction 
and has promised the worker to come back 
tonight and settle it. Let us pray earnestly 
that the mother may soon be made happy by 
this prodigal coming home to God. 

“The other night, at the 2d Missouri, a 
man six feet five inches tall came to me at 
the close of the meeting and asked my 
prayers for himself and wife in a great trial 
that had come tothem. He said: ‘I got the 
letter this morning, and it was mighty hard 
for me until I took it to God, and this is 
what He has helped me to do.’ He took 
from his pocket an army Testament, and 
showed me a fly leaf with aslipcut out of a 
newspaper pasted at the top, announcing the 
death of his little girl. Beneath it he had 
written in a poor hend and with poor spell- 
ing, but I believe with a pure heart, these 
words: ‘I have tbis day had an awful sorrow 
in the news of the death of our dear baby. 
Our little Lillie has gone to heaven. I hereby 
dedicate my life to the Lord Jesus my Sa- 
viour that I may meet her there. May God 
comfort my poor wife!’ His name was 
signed below. 

‘** And so God prepares the soil. 


The death 
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of a mother; the death of a wife or child; | 


the absence from home; the very sight of the 
open vices of camp life and the fear of falling 
into them; the deaths that are occurring in 
the hospitals from day to day; the news of 
battles in Cuba, with dead and wounded 
comrades lying there—ail combine to give 
us our opportunity for sowing the seeds of 
truth. Let us put forth every effort while it 
is called today.”’ 


Do not such evidences of a true, deep 
work of the Holy Spirit among these 
young men show that God is answering 
the prayers of His people? Over two 


thousand men in Camp Thomas alone | 


have publicly confessed their faith in 
Christ. We want to put helpful reading 
matter into the hands of these young 
Christians. Those who wish to help do 
this and to reach out after the many 
thousands of men in our Army and Navy 


who are still untouched, may do so by | 


their prayers and contributions. Contri- 
butions sent to me at East Northfield, 
Mass., will be promptly acknowledged. 
I want to say, also, that we will gladly 
supply pastors or others who wish to get 
up mass meetings or do any other work 


in the interests of this movement, with 
printed matter to assist them, or for gen- 
eral distribution. 


East Northfield, Mass. 
You will not know how much good Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla willdo you antil youtry it. Buya bottle to- 
day and begin to take it. 


Send For 
**MANTLE AND SPIRIT,’’ 
The Vermont Epworth League Convention 
poem. 10 cts. A. J. HOUGH, 
White River Junction, Vt. 

It was not only witty, but wise and strong, 
and was greatly enjoyed by the audience. It 
should be published in some way for the 
benefit of a much wider constituency. — 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


Concerts Afternoon and Evening by 


Lafricain’s Naval Brigade Band. 


Boston's Favorite Seashore Resort. 


Crand Harbor Trip. 
Best Fish Dinners. 


Every Attraction for thorough enjoyment 


Steamers leave Lincoln Wharf, Commercial St., 
(Weather permitting) 


For BASS POINT.—9.30, 11.00 a. m., 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 
6 30,8 15 p. m. 
Retarn.--10.30 a. m., 12m., 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 p. m,. 
For NAHANT.—9 30, 11.00 a. m., 12 30, 52.20, 63.30, 5.00, 
6.30 p. m. 
Return.—?/8.00, 11.00 a. m., 
66.00 p. m. 


1215, 61.30, 63.25, 14.35, 


bExcept Sundays. 
CHILDREN, 15c. 
Special Rates to Parties. 
201 Washington St., Boston. 


FARE, 25c. 
Take Ferry Cars. 
| A P. LANE, N.E. Agt., 
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A Foe to be Conquered 


The yellow fever is far more dangerous 
than the Mauser rifle. With the power 
of Spain forever ended on the Western 
Continent, the next obstacle to progress 
is the yellow fever. Better sanitary ar- 
rangements will work wonders, but the 
disease itself must be controlled. The 
experiments of Dr. Sanarelli with the 
sero-therapeutic treatment are of spe- 
cial interest just at this time. He has 
recently had an exceptional opportunity 
to test his anti-amarillic (yellow fever) 
serum at Sao Paulo, Brazil, where an 
epidemic broke out of such singular vir- 
ulence as to recall the stories of the 
plague in the Middle Ages. Of fourteen 
patients reaching the hospital in a se- 
rious condition, ten recovered under the 
treatment. Dr. Sanarelli modestly dis- 
claims all curative powers for the serum, 
but as a preventive he has proved much 
more than has ever been claimed for it. 
The bacilli of the disease are killed by 
the serum, but the poison in the blood 
produced by them is not removed. In- 
troduced into the system of a patient 
its effects are similar to those produced 
by the process of acclimatization, and 
so by a slow absorption of the disease 
the patient, if he take yellow fever at 
all, has a very light run. Its effects are 
similar to vaccination, but it appears 
not to be antitoxic. Experiments are 
being prosecuted in animal vaccination 
with the serum, to discover antitoxic 
virus. With this discovery the reign of 
Yellow Jack would come to an end, and 
not only Cuba, but all the Latin repub- 
lics of the south, would enter upon a 
new era of prosperity. 





The War of the Railroads 


The Oanadian Pacific Railway has 
worried the railways of the United 
States almost out of their wits. It has 
cut the rates so low as to command the 
lion’s share of the patronage, and it has 
forced the American roads to meet the 
cut. Without any fear of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission it has paid extra 
fees to successful ticket-sellers, has kept 
special agents watching for business, 
granted rebates, made concessions, and 
demoralized the whole freight and pas- 
senger traffic to the West. All these 
tricks were formerly practiced by the 


American roads, and it is more than 
probable that their Canadian competitor 
got most of its points from them. Ata 
recent conference of railway managers 
it was decided to appeal to the Inter- 
state Commission to see if there is not 
some way to bring the Canadian road to 
account. A hearing was set for Aug. 1, 
and some very interesting developments 
are expscted. In the meantime the of- 
fending road goes on in the usual man- 
ner, and laughs that it has beaten the 
Americans at their own game. It cer- 
tainly is very much to be regretted that 
some system may not be adopted that 
will regulate the tariff on all public 
roads so as to prevent the ruin of busi- 
ness und the bankruptcy of the roads. 





Utilizing Waterfalls 


The successful attempt to use the wa- 
ter-power of Niagara Falls has led to the 
installation of many plants on a smaller 
scale near lesser bodies of water. A 
company has recently been formed in 
Montreal which has purchased from the 
Canadian Government all the water- 
power rights in the Shawinigan Falls, on 
the St. Maurice River, in the province 
of Quebec. At this place there is a nat- 
ural fall of 165 feet, with a never-failing 
supply of water, and the company claim 
that they have perfected plans for a 
power development that will rival the 
plant at Niagara. It is also stated that 
in the opinion of eminent engineers the 
expense of developing the power at 
Shawinigan will be less than at any other 
place on the continent. The city of 
Three Rivers is at the mouth of the St. 
Maurice, and is a seaport of consider- 
able importance. Here the power will 
find a market, and the managers say 
they will be able to pay good dividends 
and still sell power in Three Rivers 
cheaper than it can be furnished in any 
other seaport in the world. 





Continued Prosperity for Farmers 


A very extensive inquiry as to the 
prospects for agriculture has just been 
completed by a syndicate of agricultural 
papers, and the results given to the pub- 
lic. The farmers may well take heart. 
The increase in their receipts for the last 
year was more than one thousand million 
dollars. They have paid off farm mort- 
gages amounting to more than one hun- 
dred million dollars, and probably as 
much more in other forms of indobted- 
ness. Money is easier everywhere. This 
is shown by the increase of bank deposits 
in agricultural communities, and in the 
reduction of the rate of intereat. The 
wheat crops of 1896 and 1897 were worth 
more by 400,000,000 than the wheat 
crops for 1894 and 1895, and the wheat 
exported during the past year sold for 


about as much money as the whole crop 
for either of the years 1893, 1894, or 1895. 
On top of this is the promise of the larg- 
est tonnage of crops ever produced in 
the United States, and a reasonable 
assurance that prices are bound to be 
fairly well maintained. This will result 
in adding about $100,000,000 to the re- 
ceipts of last year, and will raise the 
value of farm products exported to a 
round billion of dollars. Unless all signs 
fail, unless the most careful inquiries are 
of no avail, unless the general feeling 
throughout the commercial world is mis- 
leading, the farmers may expect quick 
markets at home and abroad for all the 
products of their farms. The conditions 
are most favorable in the Middle and the 
Western States, but these favorable con- 
ditions are reflected in the South and in 
New England. This is good news indeed. 





Thirty-five New Dialects 


If the Philippines become the proper- 
ty of the United States, we shall have a 
people with thirty-five written dialects. 
The Malayan language is the “lingua 
franca” of all Asia. Even the South 
Sea Islands speak a corruption of the 
Malayan tongue. The principal Philip- 
pine dialect is the Tagal — a word that 
really means a native, or one who wears 
the native dress. The Malays proper 
are Mohammedans, and use the Arabic 
characters in writing. The Philippines 
are classed as Christians. Singularly 
enough, the tongue of the Tagals and the 
speech of the native Hawaiian are both 
of the same stock. The Malays have al- 
ways been sailors, taking to trade and to 
piracy with equal zest. They have peo- 
pled the islands from Madagascar on 
their west to Easter Islands on their 
east with those strange hybrids, the 
Micronesians. Manila, which gave its 
name to a fibre so largely used in rope- 
making, is really ‘‘ ma nilad,’”’ the place 
where the shrub “ nilad’”’ is found among 
the mangroves. Thus by going to war 
with a nation speaking a Latin tongue 
we have become responsible for the con- 
trol of millions of people speaking the 
Malayan. 





Nullifying the 14th Amendment 


In 1891 a constitutional convention 
met in Mississippi. It was composed of 
133 white members and one colored 
member. At that time there were in the 
State 190,000 voters and 69,000 white 
voters. A constitution was adopted 
which was never submitted to the voters 
for their approval. An election was 
held immediately and the legislature 
enacted laws in harmony with the spirit 
of the new constitution. Of the con- 
vention the Mississippi Supreme Court 
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said: ‘* Restrained by the Federal Con- 
stitution from discriminating against 
the Negro race, the convention discrim 
inated against its characteristics and the 
offences to which iw weaker members 
are prone.’’ The disfranchising of the 
overwhelming majority of the Negroes 
deprived them of the right to sit on a 
jury, of course. One Williams, a col 
ored man, was indicted by a grand jury 
of white men, and convicted by a jury 
of white men. He appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court on the 
ground that his own race snould have 
been represented on the jury, and that 
the laws preventing sucn representation 
were repuguant .o we Coastitution of 
the Uuiteu Svates in general and to the 
l4th Amendmeut in particular. But 
alter examination the Uourt holds tnat 
in the Svate Cconsutunon there is nothing 
Openly discriminating against the Negro 
race llseli, Dur is there anything in the 
laws enacwed under it, but only certain 
discretionary powers woich can be used 
in such a way as to aiscriminate against 
the race. Furthermore the Court says 
that a case cannot be removed from the 
State court to the Federal court unless 
the injuries complained of result from the 
constitution aud the laws themselves. 
The tact that lpjuries may result trom 
the admunistratioa of the laws, througo 
discretionary powers vested in the of- 
ficers appointed for their execution, is 
not relevant. It is doubtful if tne care- 
ful legislation of a whole generation was 
ever betore so effectually wiped out by 
a single decision of any court. 





Electric Lights 


The engines required to keep in oper- 
ation the various ventral electric lighting 
stations in the United States represent 
1,038,221 norse- power. There are 2,494, of 
whicb 333 are owned by municipalities 
and 2,261 by private corporations, firms 
and individuals. Tnoere are 290,515 arc 
amps and 8,341,921 incandescent lamps. 
The capital invested, not reckoning the 
municipal plants, is $229,938,605. 





Representative Negroes in Conference 


A representative body of Negroes, 
assembled in a three days’ convention at 
Hampton Institute, discussed the Negro’s 
chances with an intelligent and faithful 
discretion that will commend its views 
to thoughtful men and women of every 
race. It grappled the questions fear- 
lessly and spoke plainly. Considerable 
time was devoted tu the social phase of 
the subject. The alarming death rate 
among Negroes was declared by Dr. 
Shadd of Washington to be due very 
largely to bad nursing and specific in- 
fection. The extent to which tuber- 
culosis prevails among colored people 
was shown by the statement that from 
10 to 20 per cent. of the deaths are from 
this one cause. The Hon. J. 8S. Durham, 
formerly United States Minister to 
Hayti, spoke of the Negro in business. 
He alluded to the fact that there are 
many colored men in New York who are 
carrying on large business enterprises in 
the West Indies, and they do not find 
their color an obstacle. As long as they 
meet their obligations, nobody inquires 
as to their color; when they cannot 
meet them, they go to the wall, just as 
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the white men do. Prof. Frissell, prin- 
cipal of the Hampton School, made an 
urgent plea for the support and co- 
operation of colored people in the trade 
schools and the school for domestic 
science. ‘I want you,’”’ he said, ‘ to 
persuade the best young men of the 
Negro race to take up trades and agri- 
culture, and the best young women the 
art of making homes.” His address 
made a strong impression on the two 
hundred teachers and preachers from 
Virginia and the neighboring Statee. 
The convention was made up of the best 
element of the race and was outspoken 
for good citizenship and decent living, 
for education and Christianity, for seif- 
respect developed through self-help. 





Profitable Fishing 


The bark Swallow sailed from Boston 
on the 26:h of last August, provisioned 
for two years. Sne went to hunt the el- 
ephant seal, commonly called the sea 
elephant. This species of seal is from 
eignteen to thirty feet long, witb a girth 
of sixteen feet and more. Immense herds 
of them used to be found around the 
islands of the Antarctic, but the whole- 
sale slaughter for many years dimin- 
ished the number to such an extent that 
the oil seekers abandoned the pursuit 
ofthem. The Swallow proceeded to the 
Desolation Islands, to the southward and 
westward of the Uape of Good Hope, 
and found the seal in such large numbers 
that about the first of May the master 
reported himself at Cape Town loaded 
with 2,000 barrels of oil. The owners 
cabled him to proceed to New Bedford, 
and he reached that port on the 21st 
inst., having been absent less than eleven 
months and stocked $30,000. Even in 
the palmy days of the whale fishery such 
a voyage would have been considered 
exceptional. In these days, with the 
low price of oils, such returns from such 
a venture are almost marvelous. The 
oil is less valuable than sperm oil, but it 
isaclear oil, without bad odors, and is 
used in wool-carding, cloth manufacture 
and tanning. 


Pensions for Old Age 


The hardships of the aged poor have 
justly attracted the attention of philan- 
thropists and reformers, but no practical 
plan for the permanent relief of this 
unfortunate class has yet been formu- 
lated. The proposition to grant pen- 
sions after a certain age has had many 
advocates, and, on the face of it, has 
much to recommend it. It is a great 
disappointment to many to learn that a 
committee appointed by the representa- 
tives of the Conservative Government 
of Great Britain has recently reported 
unfavorably on all the plans proposed. 
The report has unusual importance as it 
comes from the representatives of a 
party which made the old-age pension a 
prominent feature in its appeal for pop- 
ular support. Three years ago the 
party cry was ‘‘Chamberlain and old- 
age peosions.’”’ Bat now a committee 
pronounces all his plans impracticable, 
and declares that the theory is inequi- 
table and unnecessary. The industrial 
question is beset with many difficulties, 
and, in spite of many proposed pan- 
aceas, gives no promise of speedy set- 
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tlement. Compulsory insurance, under 
governmental direction, has much to 
recommend it, but there is very strong 
objection to this among the people who 
would naturally receive its benefits, and 
no effort in this direction can possibly 
succeed which does not win their confi- 
dence and support at the start. Abol- 
ishing poverty is not likely to come by 
legislation, and in the meantime there is 
nothing better than the ineulcation of 
habits of thrift. We shall have to begin 
at the beginning with the children, and 
raise ap a class of aged persons who at 
the coming of the inevitable ‘“ rainy 
day’’ will have resources of their own 
on which to depend. The children of 
today are wasting enough money in the 
purchase of candy and gum alone to 
warrant the statement that if this 
money could be diverted into other 
channels the amount would insure any 
of these children from ever coming to 
want, no matter how long they might 
live. 





Postal Revenues and Expenses 


A Congressional Committee has been 
in Boston during the past week making 
inquiries in regard to the management 
of the Boston. post-offica in particalar, 
and the expenses of the Post Office Da- 
partment in general. The postal deficit 
for 1897 amounted to $11,411,779.65. That 
is certainly a very important item in our 
bill of national expenses. It is not ques- 
tioned that nothing like that amount of 
loss could possibly be entailed if the De- 
partment were administered on any 
principle of equity. It costs the Govern- 
ment nearly eight and one-half cents a 
pound to carry the mails. Tnat is a 
matter of fact. Newspapers and all 
publications issued regularly, not less 
than four times a year, to actual sub- 
scribersa, are carried for one cent a 
pound. As business increases the deficit 
mustincrease. That shows something 
radically wrong. Tnere does uot appear 
to be any good reason why the general 
public should be taxed to pay a bounty 
of seven anda half cents a p.und to the 
publishers of periodicals. If this class of 
matter were to pay one-half the actual 
cost of carriage, there would be no defi- 
ciency. But another factor comes in at 
this point. For carrying the mails last 
year the railroads were paid $34,754,743. 
The most careful estimates show that 
they could not have carried more than 
200,000 tons of matter, and for that they 
must have been paid $173 a ton. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, it costs less 
than $30 a ton to handle express matter 
in the United States. When the Gov- 
ernment pays $173 a ton, and pays the 
expense of handling all mail matter, it 
is no wonder that there is a big defi- 
ciency every year, or that Oongress 
should think that it was time to do 
something. 


Municipal Ownership 


The London City Council bas recently 
voted to take the management of all the 
lines of the London Tramway Company 
into its own hands. By the terms of the 
charter this may be done on the 10th of 
August. The Company has made an 
offer for a lease, torun twelve years, at 
an annual rental of $175,000, but this was 
declined by a large majority. The de- 
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cision was not unanimous. Lord On- 
slow, in opposing municipal ownership, 
said that the “‘ majority on the Council 
were pledged up to the hilt by their 
election speeches to try the experiment 
of working the lines of the tramwesya 
themselves.”’ It is anquestionably true 
that in Great Britain there is a very de- 
cided impression that cities should own, 
control and manage all street-car lines, 
and while London has been slow to fol- 
low the lead of smaller cities, it is evi- 
dent that the people believe the time 
has come to make achange. According 
to the report of the committee, it will 
cost $4,000 000 to take possession of the 
property of the London Tramway Com- 
pany. The interest, according to the 
same authority,on this amount will be 
$175,000. The net receipts are estimated 
at $475,000 annually. That leaves an ap- 
parent profit of $300,000, and as the best 
offer of the Company was $175,000 per 
annum, the figares are decidedly in 
favor of municipal ownership. Tae act- 
ual resulis are not likely to be quite as 
flattering as that, but there will doubt- 
less remaina handsome profit to the 
city. This new departure of the Lon- 
don County Council will be watched 
with interest by ali advocates of munic- 
ipal ownership. 





What Destroyed Cervera’s Fleet 


An examination of the ships wrecked 
by the terrific charges of shot and shell 
shows that the destruction was done by 
the smaller guns. Of all the shots fired 
from the twelve-inch and thirteen-inch 
guns only two hit the mark. These were 
both found on the Maria Teresa, and one 
was certainly fired by the Texas. Of the 
eight-inch shote, ten hit the mark; of the 
five-inch there were twenty; and of the 
four-inch only eight. As the Brooklyn 
was the only ship using five-inch guns in 
the action, it will be seen that Commo- 
dore Schley’s flagship did exceedingly 
good work. An examiuation also shows 
that the same ship distributed her favors 
to all the ships. She fought every one 
of Cervera’s ships in turn, and landed 
nearly twice as many five-inch shots as 
all the other ships on our side landed 
eight-inch. The awful destruction of 
life and limb from the smaller rapid-fire 
guns was one of the features of the 
battle. No naval battle ever fought has 
made such a record for effective shooting 
at long range as the battle off Santiago. 





Transportation for Spanish Prisoners 


It was a matter of considerable sur- 
prise when it was announced that a 
Spanish Steamship Company was the 
lowest bidder for taking the Spanish 
prisoners at Santiago back to Spain. The 
price is understood to be $55 for each 
officer and $20 for each man. This is 
a much lower price than was named by 
any other bidder, and the Government 
accepted the contract with very little 
delay. Protests have been filed and in- 
junctions threatened, but they are not 
likely to be of any avail. lt is something 
unusual in the history of the world fora 
nation to pay more than half a million 
dollars to those with whom it is at war, 
and were the contract a private one the 
courts would not sustain it. There are 
some things in favor of making this use 
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of an enemy’s ships, and some advapn- 
tages other than that of letting the con- 
tract to the lowest bidder. The under- 
standing at the first was that the pro- 
posals must come from neutrals, but 
there is nothing said about that condition 
in the advertisement calling for bids, and 
the Goverument, in its sovereign capac- 
ity, has the right to make its own decision. 
As it is distinctly an executive act, it is 
not likely that the courts will call it in 
question. 





The War News of a Week 


The week has been taken up with 
preparations for the invasion of Porto 
Rico. There was first a delay on ac- 
count of an insufficient number of con- 
voys, and again because of a lack of 
lighters. The first seems to have been 
due toa misunderstanding on Admiral 
Sampson’s part as to the number re- 
quired, while the second was due to 
what is very nearly a blunder on the 
part of some one charged with the re- 
sponsibility. But for these delays it is 
more than probable that Porto, Rico 
would have been in our possession by 
this time. Gen. Miles is in command of 
the expedition, and it is announced that 
he hopes to capture the island without 
such a sacrifice of life as was required at 
Santiago. The plan is—if we may trust 
to the reports — to land at some distance 
from San Juan and take the city from 
the land side. With this city in our pos- 
session, it is expected that the capitula- 
tion of the rest of the island will speedily 
follow. It is said that Gen. Miles has 
about 6,000 soldiers from Santiago, 6,000 
from Tampa, 3,500 from Charleston, and 
4,500 from Ohickamauga. With the 
men-of- war that will form a part of the 
expedition, he will have a force consid- 
erably outnumbering the Spanish forces. 


On the morning of July 18 the Wil- 
mington, Helena, Scorpion, Hist, Hornet, 
Wompatuck and Osceola entered the 
harbor of Manzanillo with orders from 
Admiral Sampson to destroy the Spanish 
shipping there. Of these vessels the 
first two are light-draught gunboats of 
1,392 tons, each mounting eight four-inch 
guns, fcur 6-pounders, four 1-pounders, 
and two Gatlings. The others are aux- 
iliaries differing somewhat in their bat- 
teries, but none of them carrying large 
guus. After a deliberate fire of two 
hours and a half, three of the Spanish 
gunboats were destroyed and three Span- 
ish transports also. All this was accom- 
plished without the loss of a single life 
on our side and without any serious 
damage to any of our ships. It was 
but the repetition of Manila and Santi- 
ago on a smaller scale. With the ships 
destroyed, it will not be difficult to take 
Manzanillo whenever it seems to be de- 
sirable to have the place in our posses- 
sion. 


Three days later, an expedition was 
sent to the bay of Nipe, on the north 
side of the island, nearly opposite San- 
tiago. This, too, was successful, and the 
Spanish gunboat Jorge Juan was de- 
stroyed. There was not time to remove 
all the mines from the harbor because 
the Annapolis and the Wasp were feeded 
as convoys to Gen. Miles’ transports. 
The bay is ours, and will be of consider- 
able advantage as a base. From this 
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point it will be possible to send supplies 
to Santiago at a saving of two days in 
time over the water route. It will also 
afford a place of refuge for the ships 
blockading that part of the coast in case 
of accident. 


It is not possible to determine just the 
extent of the disagreement between Gen. 
Shafter and the Ouban Gen. Garcia, 
commanding the insurgent forces in the 
province of Santiago, but enough is 
known to warrant the feeling that it is 
important to conciliate the fighting 
Cubans, if it can be done without the sac- 
rifice of any principle. That there are 
fighting Cubans was shown conclusively 
at Guantanamo; that there are Cubans 
who are only camp followers and hang- 
ers-on, is also true. The Oubans ex- 
pected the Americans to wage war after 
the manner of the Spanish, and when 
they saw Santiago captured they expect- 
ed that it would be given over to them 
for plunder. When, instead of this, they 
saw Gen. Shafter proceed in an orderly 
manner, not disturbing the regular gov- 
ernment of the city, except so far as to 
make it subservient to the military 
power, administering justice to Spaniard 
and Cuban alike, promising that every 
citizen should be protected in all his 
rights, they were, of course, tremen- 
dously disappointed. For this they can- 
not be blamed. Although they have 
been struggling for liberty so many 
years, they have yet to learn what liber- 
ty really means. It will require tact and 
patience, but in the end it is to be ex- 
pected that the Cubans will know what 
liberty is, and that they will then fall 
into line. Itis not easy for them to un- 
derstand that the Ouban flag, which 
means so much to them, is not recog- 
nized by any nation on the earth, and 
naturally they were disturbed when Ad- 
miral Sampson directed it to be hauled 
down after some of their number had 
hoisted it over one of the captured 
towns. It isreported that Garcia has re- 
signed, and the evidence indicates that 
he has. It is reported that our troops 
have a very poor opinion of the Oubans, 
and that is probably true. The difficul- 
ties to be surmounted in Ouba will not all 
be overcome when the island is wrested 
from Spain. 


The second expedition has arrived at 
Manila. It was composed of 158 officers 
and 3,428 men when it left San Francis- 
co, June 15. It reached Manila July 17, 
and disembarked near the city. Ad- 
miral Dewey still waits for Gen. Merritt. 
Aguinaldo has proclaimed himself Dic- 
tator, and the news of this was the oc- 
casion of some concern at Washington 
at the first. Aguinaldo has shown him- 
self loyal to Dewey up to this time, and 
it is hoped that he has taken no advance 
step without the counsel and the sanc- 
tion of that officer. The insurgents ap- 
pear to have been repulsed in an attack 
on the city, but Gen. Anderson says that 
the Philippinos expect independence. 
The greater part of the island of Luzon, 
on which Manila is situated, is under the 
control of the insurgents, and they have 
proclaimed martial law. What will hap- 
pen when the Americans take Manila is 
an interesting question to which no one 
appears to be able to give a satirfactory 
answer. 
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THE « INITIATIVE” 


FRENCH officer who has been at 

the front at Santiago observing 
military operations writes enthusiastic- 
ally of our American soldiers. He es- 
pecially notices their self-reliance in 
contrast with European soldiery, and 
what he calls their ‘‘ initiative ’’ — the 
result of the intelligence and bravery of 
the common soldier. They constantly 
** fight to the front,’’ he says, meeting 
each emergency as it arises, overcoming 
obstacles by their own ‘“ initiative ”’ 
where European soldiers would wait for 
orders. 

Nothing is more needed in the Chris- 
tian Church than this “initiative,” this 
aggressive individual activity in the 
general direction of Christian conquest. 
It existed in the early church. Every 
convert became at once a soldier of 
Christ, in the army following general 
orders, but acting with the freedom and 
enthusiasm of a crusader. In early 
Methodism the same thing was true. A 
convert was not only one added to the 
church membership, but also a recruit 
added to the aggressive army, with the 
inspiration of a new experience, the 
impulse of a new zeal. He was ina 
strong but flexible organization whicb 
gave general direction and support to 
his efforts, but left him free and encour- 
aged him to go out beyond required 
service. Every preacher might enlarge 
his circuit, every leader increase his 
class, every member capture a sinner, 
every hearer say amen. 

It is one of the infelicities of organiza- 
tion that it tends to mechanical rigidity 
and to repression of individual action. 
System takes the place of zeal and spon- 
taneity. This isthe danger at the pres- 
ent period of excessive organization. 
We have a society, an association, a 
league, or a brotherhood, for every 
conceivable department. Every varia- 
tion of the work must have a cumbrous 
auxiliary, till the church is in danger of 
exhausting its power in running its ma- 
chinery, leaving none for doing its work. 

We must give opportunity and en- 
couragement to individuality in doing 
work rather than in inventing machin- 
ery. We need to cultivate spontaneity. 
While order must be maintained, we 
must also encourage the “ initiative.’’ 
Not disregarding rules nor forgetting to 
obey orders, there must be with these 
the personal aggressive action and the 
enthusiasm which compels success. We 
must “ fight to the front.”” The church 
must be more than a machine; its mem- 
bers must have “ initiative.” 


THE AFTER-LOOK 


HERE was a profound truth in the old 
fable of the shield and the knights, 

who, approaching from different sides, 
quarreled as to whether it were iron or 
gold. It takes both sides of a thing to de- 
termine its character. How many in- 
scrutable providences have become sud- 
denly luminous by the view we get of 
them in after life! The shield that was 
iron on this side reveals itself as gold on 
the other side. Many an experience 
changes its whole character and signifi- 
cance, tous, when we get beyond it, or 
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rather through it, and then look back 
upon it. 

It is well to anticipate the after-look. 
That is something which is sure to come, 
and almost invariably sure to change our 
first estimate of every important or 
memorable event in life. Comfort and 
hope are in the thought that, by and by, 
everything that troubles us is going to 
wear a different aspect. We cannot al- 
ways say how it is going to be changed, 
but we may be certain that it will not 
seem to us then as it does now. In near- 
ly every case the after-look makes 
trouble less hard to bear, more compre- 
hensible, and more fruitful as a means of 
discipline. 

The same change comes over our hap- 
pier experiences — we must expect that, 
too. Life does not leave them as they 
are at first. The rapture of today may 
be the sadness, the regret, of some fut- 
ure time. We have yet to measure it 
by the after-look. Let us not be too con- 
fident of our earthly joys, too much 
bound up in them, too solicitous to pur- 
sue and hold them. With our joys, as 
with our sorrows and troubles, let us an- 
ticipate the after-look— the sure and 
sometimes great and amazing change 
that time will make in our sentiments 
and our estimate of things. 

The best course is to meet all the 
events of life with a wise reserve of feel- 
ing. When our emotional natures give 
way entirely before what seems to us 
overwhelming joy or sorrow, time gen- 
erally brings a season of regret and self- 
reproach — a season when we would give 
much to recall some things that we have 
said and done and thought. To guard 
against such regrets, an abiding con- 
sciousness of the after-look is helpful. If 
we remember that every experience has 
another side and another meaning, to be 
revealed to us by and by, we wiil be 
careful about committing ourselves to 
the delusion that events are altogether 
what they seem to be on the first en- 
counter. 


CHRIST FOR US 


7 E fear that the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ does not hold that place 
in modern preaching and in the thought 
of today which its intrinsic importance 
and the references to it in Scripture 
seem to demand. It is our profound 
conviction that this great doctrine must 
in no way be allowed to drop out of cur- 
rency or fade from the sight of the 
church; that, indeed, the power of the 
church in no small measure depends 
upon the honor which is given to this 
fundamental truth. We welcome, there- 
fore, any attempt to bring the matter 
freshly into view and emphasize its close 
relation to spiritual experience and 
practical life. 

Such an attempt, and a successful one, 
is that embodied in a little book (100 
pages) just issued by the Macmillan 
Company. Its author is Rev. Henry 
Wace, D. D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. He has preserved 
in this convenient form under the title, 
‘* The Sacrifice of Christ: Its Vital Real- 
ity an? Efficacy,’ five sermons preached 
at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. His endeavor 
is to remove some of the difficulties 
which have in many ways gathered 
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around the Atonement, and afford rever- 
ent guidance into the meaning of Christ’s 
sufferings. He treats the ‘ History of 
the Sacrifice,” the ‘ Efficacy of the 
Sacrifice,” the “‘ Personal Effect of the 
Sacrifice,” the ‘‘ Testimony to the Sacri- 
tice,” and the “Sufficiency of the Sac- 
rifice; ’’ showing in clear, simple lan- 
guage the naturalness of the whole, and 
leaving on the mind of the reader an 
enhanced impression of the preciousness 
of the propitiation once made for sin. 

That God suffers with us and for us, in 
the human nature He has assumed, in 
order that He may save us by the mani- 
fold influences of thet suffering; that 
He thus reveals,in the most affecting 
form, His wonderful love for us, by 
which we are wrought upon to accept 
His truth and submit to His righteous- 
ness; that this purely voluntary self- 
sacrifice on our Saviour’s part by which 
He endured the consequences of human 
sin, answered the chief ends of a puni- 
tive infliction of Divine justice, and vin- 
dicated once for all the majesty of the 
moral law; that Christ’s past work and 
past sufferings are permanent elements 
in His personal nature, whereby He per- 
petually pleads for us in the presence of 
God, interposing the virtue of His sac- 
rifice and the claims of His love between 
ourselves and the judgments we incur; 
that the blood of Christ continually 
cleanses us from sin and purges our con- 
science from dead works to serve the 
living God, because being ever present 
to our thoughts, sprinkled, as it were, 
upon the entrance to our souls, it forbids 
the destroying enemy to enter; in other 
words, that the remembrance of the 
great love of Jesus shown in His dying 
for us furnishes an adequate power for 
resisting evil desires aud corrupt affec- 
tions, associating all our struggles with 
the death and passion of the Saviour, 
and thus making a supreme appeal to us 
by which every duty however humble is 
sanctified, every dictate of the con- 
science however slight is strengthened, 
every spiritual aspiration and resolve 
intensified, so that we are clothed with 
might and borne on to victory — these 
are the principal points fully brought out 
in this small but compact and masterly 
treatise. Dr. Wace has done a good 
work in its production, and the book 
(whose price is only fifty cents) may 
well be widely purchased. The more of 
such volumes the better. 


Churchly Innovations 


HEN he was a young man, Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt once visited Lord 
Beaconsfield at Hughenden. The young pol- 
itician accompanied his host on Sunday to 
the village church, and on the way thither 
was warned that some hints of the High 
Church movement had penetrated even that 
sylvan solitude. “‘My friend, the vicar,” 
said the lord of the manor, ‘‘ will take what 
1 call a collection, and he calis an offertory; 
and afterwards what I call a plate, and he 
calls an almsdish, will be placed on what I 
call a table, and he calis an altar.’ 

Inthe above may be asuggestive hint to 
churchly innovators in our Protestant 
churches. Ambitious young men — like tbose 
who button their collars behind —once ina 
while adopt a practice or ceremony without 
knowing its historic significance. In some 


churches the taking a collection becomes an 
elaborate ceremony — the choir have ‘ of- 
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fertory ”’ music, the riinister receives the 
contribution boxes from the hands of the 
collectors and offers an “ offertory ” prayer, 
and places it solemnly on the communion 
table, as though a collection of nickel and 
silver needed special consecration more than 
a hymn or other service of the Lord’s day. 
Years ago a member of the General Confer- 
ence, zealous for the improvement of our Ji- 
turgical English, secured the change of the 
clause in the consecration prayer of the sac- 
ramental service, “these thy creatures of 
bread and wine,’’ to *‘ these memorials,” otc. 
The words were quickly restored when Dr. 
McClintock showed that the word “ creat- 
ures’ was designedly inserted to deny the 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Make sure that innovations are improve- 
ments. 


Swedes in New England Conference 


CCORDING to the General Minutes of 
1884 there were within the bounds of 
the New England Conference only two Swed- 
ish appointments. One was in Boston, and 
the place of worship was in a poor and un- 
suitable hall. The other was in Worcester, 
where services were held in a hall; but at 
Quinsigamond, two miles and a half south of 
Worcester, the people were just getting 
into a new church edifice. Rev. H. Olson was 
pastor in Boston,and Rev. D.S. Sorlin was 
pastor in Worcester. In the two churches 
there were 101 probationers and 390 full mem- 
bers. The new church in Quinsigamond was 
valued at $6,000, but there was a debt and no 
parsonage property whatever. Now, after 
the lapse of fourteen years, the Minutes show 
that in the same territory the Swedes have 
144 probationers and 1,259 full members. They 
now bave four parsonages valued at $14,100, 
and nine charches valued at $82,300. There 
are two appointments where there are as yet 
no churches. Certainly it will be seen by 
any one who gives the matter a moment’s 
thought that this is a most remarkable and 
solid growth. 

The statistics do not reveal many things 
that are well worth knowing. Besides the 
large gains in membership and property, 
there is good reason to know tbat hundreds 
of Swedes who have been converted in our 
New England Conference churches have sub- 
sequently moved to various parts of the 
country, especially the West, where in most 
cases they have continued to be identified 
with our church. If all these converts could 
have been retained, it is quite probable that, 
at the present time, there would be at least 
2,000 Swedish members in the bounds of the 
New England Conference. 

The Swedes have two characteristics that 
are worthy of notice: they very readily be- 
come thoroughly Americanized, they are not 
under the dominion of priest or pope or po- 
tentate,and though they may love the land 
of their birth, they soon come to love the 
land of their adoption. Then they seem to 
take naturally to Methodism. The testimony 
of all those who have seen our missions in 
Sweden is to the effect that they present a 
most charming type of Methodism. This is as 
true of the Swedish Methodism of New Eng- 
land as of any other part of the world. The 
Swedes are great readers and lovers of the 
Bible. They are a singing, musical people, 
and no one knows better than they how to 
sing with the spirit and the understanding 
the soul-stirring hymns of Methodism. Then 
they are thoroughly loyal tothe doctrines, 
usages, polity and spirit of Methodism. They 
have caught the inspiration of faith that an- 
ticipates the final conquest of this world for 
Christ,and they have come to think that 
they are to have a considerable share in the 
great mission of Methodism in bringing 
about this consummation. 

The Swedes — our Swedes — arean orderly, 
temperate, Sabbath-keeping people. Very 
few of them use tobacco, and almost without 
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exception they are totaljabstainers from all 
sorts of intoxicants. The way they celebrated 
the recent Fourth of July is worthy of all 
praise and equally wortby of imitation. The 
Thomas St. Church, which is in the very 
heart of the city of Worcester, by the court- 
esy of Hon. Stephen Salisbury had their cel- 
ebration in his beautiful grounds. By this 
arrapgement they saved all expense of trans- 
portation and much time and weariness. 
They had abundant refreshments and some 
of the usual games and recreations. But the 
great feature of the occasion was competitive 
prize declamations by five boys and five 
girls. The boy who was best of the five boys 
received a prize of one dollar; the girl who 
was best of the five girls received a similar 
prize. Then the judges compared the prize 
winners to see which excelled, and lo! the 
girl was counted most worthy, and so she 
won an additional dollar. All the declama- 
tions were of the most pronounced type of 
total abstinence and legal prohibition. Peo- 
ple thus trained will vote right. 

As a rule our Swedes are industrious and 
frugal, and thus it comes about that many of 
them are prosperous and are buying property 
and living in their own houses. in short, the 
Swedes, as we know them, are a very valuable 
element in our population and in our church. 
They deserve all encouragement and the 
warmest fraternal sympathy. The kindred 
of those who are here are leaving the old 
country year by year to make their homes in 
this land of freedom and equal opportunity. 
We may well give them a hearty welcome to 
New England, for they are the people who 
will appreciate to the fullest extent the priv- 
ileges and institutions of this republic and 
especially of New England. 


Applied Christianity 
ORGAN CHAPEL, in this city, under 
the quiet but pervasive management 
of Rev. and Mrs. E. J. Helms and their able 
assistants, is doing, just where it is most 
needed, a very excellent work in applied 
Christianity. 

The most helpful and far-reaching effort is 
for children who would spend their time 
largely in the streets were they not attracted 
by the provisions here made for their enter- 
tainment, recreation and useful education. 
Kindergarten and kitchen- garden classes are 
held and instruction in carpentry is given 
each week-day except Saturday, and are 
attended by as many children and youth as 
the premises will accommodate. 

The day nursery is a great blessing and 
relief for mothers who are sick or who must 
work outside the home to support the family. 
For two meals and the care of a child the 
parent pays the mere nominal fee of 5 cents a 
day, which charge, of course, does not begin 
to cover the necessary expense of the work. 

Thorough and aggressive religious work 
among the adult population of the vicinity 
is vigorously prosecuted each evening and 
all day on Sunday. The Chapel is open 
fifteen hours every day. Every department 
of the work breathes the spirit of the Divine 
Master and carries healing and succor to the 
bodies and souls of the people who need Him 
most. 

Mr. and Mrs. Helms are straitened both 
for money and helpers. Any reader who 
desires to help a wholly worthy Christian 
mission, whose work in the very heart of our 
city among an English-speaking population 
can be made to tell mightly for God and the 
church, cannot do better with their money 
or personal service than to bestow it at 
Morgan Chapel. Write to Rev. E. J. Helms, 
or, better, visit the Mission, at the corner of 
Shawmut Ave. and Corning St. 


We publish in this number the address of 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., the fraternal 
delegate, delivered before the English Wes- 
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leyan Conference. 
tinent and able. 


It is comprehensive, per- 


PERSONALS 





— Bishop Mallalieu has left for his work in 
the West and expecta to be absent nearly two 
months. 


— Everett O. Fisk is in the woods of Maine 
for several weeks at Dr. V. A. Coopsr’s camp, 
six miles from Greenville. 


— Winston Granbery,son of Bishop Gran- 
bery of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is in the army. 


— Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman and Dr. M.C.B. 
Mason will be speakers at Willimantic 
Camp- meeting, Aug. 22-29. 

— Henry A. Salzer, of La Crosse, Wis., has 
given $1,000 to the German Methodist Dea- 
coness Home in Cincinnati. 


— Dr. John Reid Shannon, who has been 
abroad for the last two years, expects to re- 
turn to this country in a few weeks. 


— Rev. Robert J. Norris was drowned at 
Zionsville, Ind., July 7,in a heroic effort to 
rescue a young lady, Miss Dora Farrington. 


— Prof. C. W. Rishell, D. D., with Mrs. 
Risheli and their daughters, will sojourn at 
Friendship, Me., during the month of Au- 
gust. 

— Bishop Andrews called at this office last 
week. The Bishop, with Mrs. Andrews and 
daughter, will spend the month of August 
at Lake Minnewaska, N. Y. 

— They are talking in Cleveland, Ohio, of 
sending James R. Garfield, son of the late 
President, to Congress. He has served in the 
Senate of Ohio to good acceptance. 


—Amarble bust of James G. Blaine by an 
Italian sculptor has been placed in the ro- 
tunda of the Maine State House at Augusta 
through the agency of J. H. Manley. 

— Mrs. M. S. Kaufman, of Brockton, and 
son left last week for Chautauqua, where she 
will remain for six weeks. Dr. Kaufman 
will spend the month of August there. 


— Prof. E. L. Walter,of the University of 
Michigan, who was among those lost in the 
* Bourgogne ”’ disaster, was for many years 
a member of our church at Ann Arbor. 


— Rev. Dr. A. Carman, General Superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Church of Can- 
ada, has returned from Japan, says the 
Christian Guardian, “ in good health and 
spirits.” 


— Hon. H. F. Auten, Republican nominee 
for governor of Arkansas, is a member of 
Main 8t. Methodist Episcopal Church, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and president of its board of 
trustees. 


— Rev. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut has been 
elected a member of the board of managers 
of the Missionary Society, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Dr. Edson W. 
Burr, of Newark Conference. 


— Mrs. Caroline Lincoln, a life-long mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church and for many 
years a subscriber to this paper, died at 
Chester, Vt., July 7,aged 83 years. By her 
will she donated $1,000 to the church at 
Brownsville, Vt.,ot which she was a mem- 
ber for sixty years. 


— Rev. Dr. George R. Van De Water, rector 
of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Harlem, 
one of the Jargest Episcopal churches in New 
York, was chaplain of the Seventy- first Reg- 
iment when the war broke out, and instead 
of getting a young curate to go to the front 
as his substitute, he arranged his affairs in 
tbe parish and went himeelf. In the charge 
of the Seventy-first up San Juan Hill he was 
conspicuous for his courage. He was con- 
stantly under fire. In his ministrations to 
the dying and wounded he has earned the 
gratitude of the entire regiment. 
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—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate an- 
nounces the death of Rev. J. F. Core, D. D* 
presiding elder of the Washington District 
ot the Pittsburg Conference, which occurred 
ina bospital in that city, July 18, from blood- 
poisoning. 


— Miss Elizabethand Miss Jennie Baldwin, 
of Newark, N. J., members of the First 
Presbyterian Church, started, July 18, for 
the Caroline Islands, where they have com- 
missions as missionaries. They went by way 
of California. 

— Clifford J.,son of Rev. W. G. Thorn, of 
Washington, lowa, isa private in the Fiith 
Iowa Volunteers, now at Jacksonville. He 
graduated at Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts in °96,and wasa law student 
when he enlisted. 


— The many friends of Hon. Lewis Miller 
will tenderly sympathize with him in the 
death of his son, Theodore Miller, who was a 
student at Yale University and enlisted in 
the * Rough Riders.’”” He died of wounds 
received at Santiago. 


— Mrs. Wilson, widow of the late Dr. P. T. 
Wilson, remains at Sitapur, and engages 
with her accustomed zeal in missionary la- 
bors. While she cannot ‘see through the 
gloom”’ occasioned by the death of her hus- 
band, she bravely goes on with her work. 

— Dr. F. W. Gunsaulvus, of Chicago, who 
came to New York to supply the pulpit of 
the First Presbyterian Church, that city, 
was unable to preach. A surgical operation 
(the second) has been performed to relieve 
him from rheumatism, and is pronounced 
successful. 


— Rev. Mahlon Van Horne, the United 
States Consul at St. Thomas, Danish West 
Indies, is a New England colored man, and 
has a luxurious home in Newport, R.I. He 
is a graduate of Lincoln Uaiversity, and has 
filled more public offices than any other col- 
ored man in New England. 


— Rev. Jobn C. Hall, of Prairie City, lowa, 
has just been appointed chaplain of the 
Seventh United States Volunteers, the new 
tegiment of immunes at Jefferson Barracks. 
Mie is already at his post of duty. Chaplain 
Ha!!|'s eon, George B. Hall, is a private in the 
Fiftty-first lowa, at San Francisco. 


— Rev. Frank L. Ferguson, brother of Rev. 
J. C. Ferguson, formerly of our Chinese 
Mission, but now president of the Imperial 
Institute, Nanking, and of Rev. W. P. Fergu- 
son, president of Centenary Collegiate in- 
stitute, Hackettstown, N.J., has been inau- 
gurated president of Pomona College. 


— The Chautauqua Assembly Herald, in 
the first issue for the season, observes : 
**Chaucellor John H. Vincent left Chautau- 
qua last week on a sixteen days’ tour which 
will include the New York State Teachers’ 
Institute in session at the Thousand Islands, 
the Jewish Chautauqua at Atlantic City, and 
pbumerous other assem biies.”’ 


— Dr. Wm. Trickett, dean of the Law 
School of Dickinson College, the nominee of 
the Democratic Party for Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Pennsylvania, in place of 
Judge Wyckham, deceased, is one of the 
great legal scholars of that State. His work 
on the ** Law of Liens ” is widely recognized 
as an authority on that subject. 


— The memory of perhaps in many respects 
the greatest educator of New England, Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, was tenderly revived last 
week by the death of his wife, who has sur- 
vived him these many years. The funeral 
services were conducted by President Carter, 
and were most impressive. The bearers were 
her sons and grandsons. A long procession 
of relatives and friends followed her body to 
the little college cemetery at Williamstown, 
where it was laid beside that of ber hus- 
band. She was the deuzhter of Major Lyman 
Hubbell, long one of the most influential men 
in Western Massachusetts. 
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— Professor Duncan Campbell Lee, head of 
the department of oratory of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has enlisted in the 203d Regiment, New 
York Volunteers. 


— Rey. 8. T. Westhafer, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
called at this office last week. He is on his 
vacation, a part of which he will spend with 
friends in Maine. 


— Weare pained to announce the death, 
from pneumonia, of the wife of Prof. Will- 
iam B. Lindsay, of Carlisle, Pa., who passed 
away July 17. The burial took place at New 
Gloucester, Me. Prof. Lindsay is a son of 
Dr. J. W. Lindsay. 


— Rev. H. A. Spencer, presiding elder of 
St. Johnsbury District, Vermont Conference, 
who is spending a few days with his son, 
Rev. G. H. Spencer, at Newton Centre, 
preached in the Methodist church in that 
place on Sunday morning. 


— Announcement is made of the marriage, 
at Singapore, S.S., June 18,of John H. Whit- 
aker, son of Rev. George Whitaker, D. D., of 
East Cambridge,and Mrs. Emily E. Yzelman, 
of Singapore. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. H. L. E. Luering, Ph. D. 


— Frederick Douglass was honored by the 
laying of the corner-stone of a monument 
in Rochester, N. Y., Wednesday of last 
week. In Rochester he published the North 
Star, and there was his home. The monu- 
ment complete will be unveiled Sept. 20. 
Then President McKinley will probably be 
present, and distinguished representatives of 
Douglass’ race, among them an official from 
Hayti, from which country $1,000 has come 
for the monument fund. 


— Rev. Julian S. Wadsworth, of South 
Manchester, Conn., writes under date of July 
21: ‘Mrs. Abigail K. Benton, widow cf Rev. 
Sanford Benton, went from us yesterday. 
She had lived a rarely beautiful life for many 
years, both in the active work of the minis- 
try, and in the home of her son, Sanford M. 
Benton, of South Manchester. She has been 
one of the most intelligent readers of ZION’s 
HERALD since its very first publication. 
Hers has been the inspiration of many lives.”’ 


—A gathering full of keen pleasure and in- 
terest was held at the Deaconess Home in 
this city on Monday evening last, when Miss 
Josephine O. Paine from Korea, Miss Florence 
L. Nichols from India, and Miss Alice Moore 
from South America, former graduates, in the 
same Class, of the Deaconess Training School, 
now on furlough from their widely-separated 
fields of missionary labor, sat down to a re- 
union dinner with Miss Lunn, the superin- 
tendent, Miss Walden, and deaconesses of 
the Home. Miss Moore is a missionary of 
the W. F. M.S. of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 


— The Examiner of New York (Baptist) 
says, in its last issue: ‘‘It will be pleasant 
news to the students and friends of the late 
Brigadier-General Isaac F. Quinby, for many 
years professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, to learn that L'euten- 
ant John G. Quinby, who fired the dynamite 
gunson the ‘ Vesuvius’ at Santiago, is his 
son. General Quinby and General Grant 
were in the same class at West Point, and be- 
came most intimate friends. It was Presi- 
dent Grant who appointed young Quinby to 
Annapolis, and, although t he youngesi mem- 
ber, he was graduated third in his class.” 


— Rev. Dr. Bostwick Hawley, of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., writes: “‘ You have done 
good and deserved tribute to the character 
and memory of the late Dr. J. H. Twombly 
in obtaining and publishing those several 
portraitures of his many-sided and useful 
life. The frontispiece likeness represents 
him as I last saw him, heard him, and greeted 
him on the platform of the People’s Church, 
Bosten, at the centennial of New England 
Methodism. Though five years his predeces- 
sor at our Alma Mater, I had the pleasure 
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in my then frequent visits to the institution 
to begin an early, though partial, acquaint- 
ance with him. Since those times I have 
marked his progress and admired his stal- 
wart character, suited to his noble bearing; 
but the symposium brings him out to my 
view in richer colors and grander traits than 
I had known.” 


— Rev. C. W. Morse, of Newport Centre, 
Vt., is at the Sparhawk Sanitarium, Burling- 
ton, Vt., recovering from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 

— Wesleyan Methodism is greatly bereaved 
in the death of Mr. Thomas Owen, M. P. 
The Methodist Times in its tribute says: 
‘* Mr. Owen was one of those quiet and un- 
assuming men, who are the very salt of hu- 
man society and the main piliars of the 
Christian Church. To the Methodist Church, 
and especially tothe West London Mission, 
this is an irreparable loss. Mr. Owen and his 
family have been the warmest and most mu- 
nificent supporters of the West London Mis- 
sion from the beginning; and now they had 
come to live in London, the entire family had 
just joined the Mission to the immense de- 
light of all its members. On each of the last 
two Sundays Mr. Owen was in London, he 
publicly prayed, in the after-meeting in St. 
James’ Hall, most earnestly and tenderly for 
those who had gone into the inquiry-rooms. 
Last Sunday night two of his daughters and 
his younger son, a local preacher, were in the 
inquiry: rooms pointing others to Christ.” 





BRIEFLETS 





Dr. Parker, assistant to Major Le Garde in 
the hospital corps, says he has been much 
impressed by the sentiment for religion 
which prevails among both regulars and vol- 
unteers. ‘‘At Tampa and on the ‘ Olivette,’ 
where the first wounded (those of La Qua- 
sina) were attended, [ found in the pocket or 
under the shirt of many a man a prayer- 
book, or a Testament, or a scapula, and 
sometimes a little cross.’’ 





A correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
says: “Sunday morning, when the two ar- 
mies lay behind their guns and entrench- 
ments, ready to spring at each other, the 
bells of the Cathedral in Santiago rang out 
over the beautiful valley, and walking along 
our trenches one saw soldiers one hand upon 
a rifle and the other holding open a Bible or 
prayer-book.”’ 





And the correspondent of the Transcript, 
referring to the colored troops, says: ‘“ It 
is great fighting they do, whether regulars or 
volunteers, white or black. It takes time to 
get the colored troops started, but when 
they catch the spirit they go at it with the 
same fervor that carries them away at a 
Methodist revival.” 





Congressman W. H. Moody, of Haverhill, 
has recently visited the Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers at Fa'ls Church, Va., and Chicka- 
mauga. Oneof thethings which most im- 
pressed him was the practical and thorough 
work of the Army Christian Commission. In 
a letter he says: ‘1 wish to bear testimony 
to its excellence. Saying nothing of the re- 
ligious side of the work, which speaks for it - 
self, it seems to me nothing could better 
serve the physical and moral interests of the 
men and their comfort and happiness than 
the work of this association.” 





The best demonstration of the truth of 
Paul’s declaration that “‘the gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth,” is the transformed life. Be- 
fore such evidencs the most skeptical are 
silent. [an Maclaren said of Henry Drum- 
mond: ** After a lifetime’s intimacy he was 
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the most yerfect Christian I bave known or 
expect to see this side the grave.”’ It is no- 
ticeable that to Maclaren the supreme evi- 
dence for Christianity lies in a transformed 
character. 





The New York Tribune thus briefly but 
comprehensively puts the case: ‘‘ Good gov- 
ernment for Cuba is what the President 
promited three months ago, and that is what 
he has ordered to be begun at Santiago, re- 
gardless of Cuban hopes or Spanish fears.’’ 


Some fitting idea of the grand poem which 
Rev. A. J. Hough, of White River Junction, 
Vt., read at the Epworth League Convention 
at Burlington, entitled ‘‘ Mantle and Spirit,” 
and now published by the author in pamphlet 
form, may be inferred from these expressive 
closing lines: — 


“ Bring us back the Amen Cofner that has long been 

frozen out, 

For nothing scares the devil like a grand old Meth- 
odist shout. 

Bring back the faith of the fathers, its spinal 
column and grip, 

In place of the limp, loose wriggler of a Higher- 
Critic-ship, 

Bring back the hot experience, that anangel might 
rehearse, 

For that sigh in the swaddling bands of a little 
ibreadbare verse. 

Bring back the cross as a refuge from Sinai, light- 
ning scarred, 

Conversion through deep conviction, and not 
through signing a card. 

Bring back afull saivation, the flower of perfect 
love, 

Till the church is filled with the fragrance of Par- 
adise above. 

Bring back for us, Epworth Leaguers, whatever we 
have lost, 

The might, the joy, the abandon, of flery Pente- 
cost.” 





A distinguished writer, in commenting 
upon the fact that a new edition of Macaulay 
is to be brought out by a leading publishing 
house in Engiand, observes that “ The great- 
est of all gifts of the historian, the biogra- 
pher and the critic is the gift of being inter- 
esting,” and concludes that this is the reason 
that Macaulay is still so great a tavorite. 
We think the conclusion is just and that the 
truth is of much wider application. A 
preacher, lecturer, newspaper, or magazine 
will neither secure nor hold the atteption of 
the general public unless “ interesting.’ 
That is a magnet which never loses its at- 
tractive power. 





In arecent frank conversation with a Chris- 
tian young man, alert and thoughtful, and 
of marked purity of character, he said: ‘I 
should like to go to some church where the 
minister knew the Bible and made use of it 
in preaching.’”’ We believe that this young 
man voiced a very profound desire, which is 
generally felt, for expository preaching. 
The sermon that is made from the Bible and 
is saturated with it interests all classes of 
hearers. The minister, like Wesley, should 
be “‘a student of one book,’’ and that book 
the Bible. it is really lamentable to note 
how little many ministers know of this Book. 
They have, of course, a sort of traditional 
reverence and knowledge of it, but they have 
never passed beyond this point to an experi- 
ence, spiritually and intellectually, where 
they live on the Scriptures. Our pulpits will 
not throb again with the constraining and 
convicting power which lays hold of and 
controls the multitude until our ministers 
are consumed with the great truths which 
they have personally discovered in their 
Bibles. 





The Religious Herald (Baptist) of Rich- 
mond, Va., contains the following signifi- 
cant paragraph: “‘ Twenty-five years ago 
the Baptists were twice stropger than the 
Methodists in this city,’ said a Baptist 
preacher toa Methodist in a certain town. 
The Methodist replied: ‘ And today we are 
more than twice as strong here as you are.’ 
When asked how he accounted for it, the 
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Methodist added: ‘ It is largely due tothe 
fact that we bring in a new man every four 
years, while your man often stays long after 
every body sees a change is desirable.’ ’’ 


BROTHER PASTOR! 
T is only a little thing, and yet a word of 
advice from the pastor may change the 
whole course of one’s life. A ten minutes’ 
talk on the sidewalk at Wilbraham, on the 
14th of March, 1853, with dear old Professor 
Buzzell, sent me to Middletown and through 
Wesleyan University. 
“ A pebble in che brooklet cast 
Has turned the course of many a river.” 


God only knows the power of a word rightly 
spoken at the pivotal hour in personal des- 
tiny. 

Probably.every preacher who reads these 
lines has within his reach some young man 
or young woman who has ideas and aspira- 
tions, but they know not how to realize 
them. What such young persons need, in 
very many cases, is that the pastor should 
call their attention to the great privileges 
and advantages offered by our Conference 
academies and seminaries. Many of our 
young people only need a bit of good advice 
and encouragement, and they would find a 
way toenter some one of these schools the 
coming fall,and so commence a career that 
would take them through a full college 
coarse and help them to lives of honor and 
usefulness in the church and in the world. 

If all our pastors will heed the above sug- 
gestions and give a few hours to applying 
them to actual cases, I am sure that hundreds 
of new and unexpected students will be 
found gathering in our Conference schools. 
Methodism needs to multiply her educated 


young people. 
W. F. MALLALIEU. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER 
REV. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D. 


ASHINGTON has just said its adieux, 
with regret, to an earnest and well- 
informed twenty-five thousand men and 
women upon whom rests, in great measure, 
the responsibility of directing the educa- 
tion of the youth of this country, yet with 
whom there remains keen enjoyment in 
‘amassing flowers ’’ — the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


While not neglecting the main objects of 
their stay in Washington, there were few of 
the attractions of the national capital that 
were not culled for memory’s use and future 
story. By their badges you knew them, and 
they crowded the capitol during the closing 
hours of the War Congress, giving pointers 
to the guides on the history of painting, 
carving, and sculpture, yet withal evincing 
as lively an interest in the acoustics of the 
old House, in ‘trying’ the Speaker’s chair, 
and in climbing the great dome, as the 
youngest bridal tourists. 

But whiie the different departments were 
all visited, the White House remembered 
and the early uses of the East Room recalled, 
the treasures of the Smithsonian inspected, 
the trip up the Monument taken, the mem- 
orable event in the visit of the members of 
the Asscciation will be the evening opening 
of the National Library. To the great de- 
light of even those who visit this beautiful 
pile with the most religious regularity the 
beautiful corridors, reading-rooms, and por- 
tions of the stack were opened in honor of 
the city’s guests on the evenings of Friday 
and Saturday, when the soft lights added a 
richness and brought out new minuti# in 
this perennial source of delight and instruc- 
tion. Mr. Young’s incandescent lights put 
Aladdin’s lamp in the shade, for a more per- 
fect scene it is not given to the mind of man 
to conceive or the heart to desire. 

The work of the educators’ session was im- 
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portant intheextreme. Tothis meeting the 
wide-awake members of the profession bring 
their experiences in psdagogic methods, and 
the work of education throughout the coun- 
try is advanced through the enthusiasm en- 
gendered by intercourse with the most pro- 
gressive thinkers in this oldest and yet 
youngest science of teaching. Not only 
were the various methods of teaching d's 
cussed, but also their application to special 
classes and a vast range of subjects of in- 
struction covered by the curricu'a of com- 
mon school, high school, college, and uni- 
versity. 

lt is interesting to note that the Aseocia- 
tion is beginning to discuss what the Amer: 
ican Library Association has been urging for 
years —a closer sympathy between public 
school and public library. Environment 
plays such important part in education that 
every force available should be util‘z<ed to its 
fullest extent. Of the papers read before the 
Association that of most general interest and 
most enthusiastically received was Prof. 
Josiah Royce’s ‘‘The Sccial Basis of Con- 
science.” An important discussion was 
evoked by a paper from Dr. B. A. Hinsdale 
of Michigan University on the question: * Is 
it possible and desirable to form a federetion 
of colleges and universities in the United 
States similar to the national federation of 
medical schools?’”’ In this connection the 
Boeton Alumni Association was brought in 
to demonstrate the feasibility and desira- 
bility of such a federation. 


Bishop Hurst is greatly delighted at the 
action of Congress in providing for the 
erection of the Rock Creek Bridge on Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,and granting a charter to a 
street railway whose main business wiil be 
the service to University Park. The Ameri- 
can University will thus be brought into 
closer touch with the museums, libraries, 
and other advantages of the national capital, 
increasing when in operation its usefulness 
to the denomination. 


There is now no official Washington save 
what is necessary for the conduct of the war. 
The Congressmen have returned to their 
homes and are busily engaged in repairing 
their election fences. During the closing 
days of the Congress which voted away 
nearly $900,000 000, Dr. J. F. Heisse, formerly 
editor of the Baltimore Methodist, took the 
place of the venerable chaplain of the Senate, 
who is at Watkins Glen. 


ln accordance with the proclamation of 
the President a thanksgiving service was 
held in the Metropolitan on Sunday, the 
10th, at which President McKinley was 
present. The service was conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Bristol with his usual good taste and 
with an eloquent and appropriate discourse. 


While the heat is driving many a younger 
man to mountain or shore, Dr. Lucien Clark 
remains at his post at Foundry. Over the 
work of the district the presiding elder, Dr. 
Luther B. Wilson, continues to exercise that 
faithful and painstaking oversight which 
has established him in the hearts of the 
bretbren and the people. 


In Baltimore, Dr. Smith of Mount Vernon 
Place is holidaying in Europe; Dr. Oliver A. 
Brown is enjoying the ocean breezes of the 
New Jersey Highlands; and Dr. Miller, of 
Grace, is taking a needed rest. 


Prohibition Park is having Sam Jones; 
Emory Grove is preparing for an old- 
fashioned camp-meeting; and the presiding 
elders are sweltering over their districts ina 
heat which, on the 3d inst., reached 104 
degrees in the shade. 
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THE HOLY LAND 
HARRIET WARNER ReQUA. 
{ had a glimpse of the holy land 
That gleams in eternal day; 


It came while 1 fainted upon the sands 
Where the Jordan waters play. 


The breath of the midnight came o’er my 
form, 
Damp with mist from the murmuring tide; 
And the dark waves gleamed thro’ the scowl 
of the storm 
Tbat shadowed the sun- bright side. 


’Twas not long, and the pearly gates swung 
wide; 
Through their arches glowing bright 
And over the valley and mountain side 
Came ripples of golden light. 


For the city stood on an emerald hill 
That sloped to the shining shore, 

And the golden glow lit the waters chill, 
Till I feared their power no more. 


And forms as fair as the morning sun 
Came over the mountain’s side; 
Oh! I knew they were blessed in this lovely 
home 
Just over the swelling tide. 


And one held a crown of purest gold, 
Bright, bright as the sunset heaven, 
And | knew ’twas a crown that this brow 
should hold, 
When the silver cord was riven. 


It had been sweet from the gloom and pain 
To cross to the pearly gate, 
But earth’s fields were white with the bend- 
ing grain, 
And the Master bade me wait. 


He bade me gather up sheaves of life 
From the fields of death and sin, 

And steadily toil thro’ the heat and strife, 
To garner His harvest in. 


And I pray not now for a painless life 
Afar through the pearly gate, 
But thus: “‘Give me strength for the toil 
and strife, 
And patience to watch and wait.” 


For I tain would stay where the shadows 
fall, 
And hearts are with anguish riven; 
That at last, when the Master’s voice shali 
call, 
I may bring my sheaves to heaven. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


JUST ONE THING 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


¢¢T]\HIS one thing I do.” Paul was a 

man of one idea; and that idea 
was large enough to have filled the mind 
of an archangel. He lived for one pur- 
pose, and to that he consecrated every 
fibre of his whole nature. The ‘ hold”’ 
of his intellect was abundantly stored 
with a rich cargo of erudition, logic and 
various mental resources, but a single 
high and holy purpose trod the deck, 
and floated its ensign from the mast- 
head. For him to live was Christ; and 
I’ll warrant that the tent-maker in his 
Corinthian workshop managed to make 
himself felt every day as much as when 
he was bombarding heathen philosophy 
at Athens, or the conscience of King 
Agrippa on his throne. 

All the men and women who have 
made their mark in this world and have 
achieved the grandest results have kept 
their eye on a single mark. Pericles 
knew only one street in Athens — that 
which led to the council chamber. Sir 
Isaac Newton attributed all his splendid 
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discoveries to his habit of ‘‘ intending 
his mind on the one thing in hand.” 
Luther shook Europe by continually 
hurling the great revealed truth of justi- 
fication by faith against the old ram- 
parts of Romish superstition. ‘I train 
my guns on one point until I make a 
breach,” said Professor Joseph Henry 
to me when I was his pupil at Princeton; 
‘“*if I scattered my fire, I should accom- 
plish nothing.’”’ That single-eyed devo- 
tion to physical science gave to America 
its first knowledge of electro-magnetism 
and to Henry his statue in the park of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton. Mary Lyon in her rural home 
among the hills of Massachusetts walks 
the floor at night and says, ‘‘ American 
girls must be, must be educated; I'll 
commit it to the Lord, and He will bring 
it to pass.’”?’ That sentence not only 
founded Mount Holyoke College, but 
has inspired hundreds of other teachers 
with the true meaning of education in 
the light of woman’s immortality. 
More than half the battle with Moody is 
that he aims all his energies every day 
at one target. Noble Clara Barton’s 
gentle hand is on the brow of sick and 
wounded soldiers in every hospital; just 
now she is the queenliest woman in this 
land, and simply because the hand that 
touches every suffering soldier touches 
the whole nation’s heart. 

Here lies the secret of spiritual power, 
and of all effective Christianity. And 
this explains the failure of a large por- 
tion of the nominal Christians in our 
churches. Alas! how many tens of thou- 
sands add nothing to the cause of Christ 
but their name onachurch-roll. Their 
lives are utterly wasted by being frittered 
away into ecores of channels instead of 
being condensed into the one purpose of 
serving Jesus Christ wherever they are, 
and of duing their best, be it much or 
little, for the welfare of others. It would 
be hard to discover what is the ‘* one 
thing ’’ for which multitudes of professed 
Christians live, unless it be for making 
money, or some other form of worldly 
advancement. Their religion is too much 
of a negative character; it keeps them 
from doing disreputable things, it does 
not inspire them to noble, self-denyiny, 
active service of Jesus Christ. 

To “‘ get on” in the world is the upper- 
most thought; and if, by getting on, no 
more is meant than industry, and honest 
provision for themselves, and those de- 
pendent on then, it isto a certain degree 
commendable. God’s Word honors in- 
dustry, frugality, and does not veto any 
innocent intellectual or social or do- 
mestic enjoyment. But while a Christian 
is striving to get on, shall he do nothing 
to get up, and to bring others up into 
such a life as Jesus Christ demands ? 
Shall he be content with a bare minimum 
of grace when he might be rich towards 
God, and enrich others by his example, 
prayers, and soul- winning efforts ? Some 
of the most effective Christians I know 
are men and women of moderate talents 
and moderate means, and no social 
distinction; they owe their whole 
power to the momentum of their 
practical Christliness. They put their 
whole heart into their religion. 
They not only get on, they get up, and 
lift others up also; Jesus Christ has 
the first place in their hearts, has the 
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control of their purses, be they large 
or small, and has the casting vote in 
every choice they make, and every im- 
portant step they take. They may not 
talk very fluently about “‘ consecration ” 
or narrate any flaming experiences in 
meetings ‘“‘ for the promotion of holi- 
ness; ’? but their Master knows where to 
find them. This one thing they do: they 
press towards the mark of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus. Their hum- 
ble candle burns with just as clear and 
just as steady and constant a light as 
Paul’s splendid electric burner that 
flashes through all the centuries. If this 
dark, suffering world is ever lighted up, 
it will be by the multiplication of myriads 
upon myriads of jast such humble and 
honest reflectors of Jesus Christ. The 
one thing this world needs most is — 
more Christians whose one thing is to put 
Christ where all men can see Him, and 
feel Him and be drawn to Him. 


OUR NATIONAL SONGS 
IV 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
REV. FRED WINSLOW ADAMS 


T is a singular thing that none of our 
popular national] songs were written 
by our first class of poets. Bryant, Em- 
erson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, have given us patriotic verse 
and war poems which have found pop- 
ular favor, but the songs which have 
been sung in battle and about the camp- 
fire have emanated almost entirely from 
authors who never achieved literary dis- 
tinction. The author of the “ Battle 
Hymx of the Republic ” is an exception. 
Julia Ward Howe has won an enviable 
place among American women of letters. 
But her splendid hymn has not yet re- 
ceived the favor it deserves with the 
army, where the words “ John Brown’s 
Body ” continue to be the popular ones. 
It has, however, taken its place of right 
as a national song in the hearts of the 
people. It is especially popular today, 
and is being now quite generally circu- 
lated, printed, with the flag, on a broad- 
side or folder. 

The “‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic 
was written at the nation’s capital dur- 
ing the first year of the civil war. A 
party including Dr. and Mrs. Howe, Gov. 
and Mrs. John A. Andrew, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Whipple, had driven out 
from Washington to witness a military 
review. To their dismay they found 
themselves in the midst of a Confeder- 
ate raid, and it looked as if their return 
to the city would be cut off. They were 
in despair for awhile, but were finally 
turned toward Washington accompanied 
by a military escort. Mrs. Howe caught 
the spirit of the hour and began sing- 
ing, — 


** John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the 
grave, 
John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the 
grave, 
John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the 
grave, 
His soul Js marching on. 


“ Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 

His soul is marching on.”’ 


The soldiers shouted, ‘‘ Good for you! ”” 
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but Mrs. Howe sang not without a men- 
tal protest at the words, believing that 
more worthy and noble verses should 
accompany this stirring tune. She ex- 
pressed to the party her ideal of the sort 
of verses that should go with the air, but 
feared she would never be able to write 
them. 

The music kept ringing in her ears for 
the rest of the day, and filled her dreams 
that night. Just before the dawn she 
awoke and the words began to come, or, 
to use her own expression, ‘‘ the verses 
began spinning themselves.”” In keep- 
ing with the custom of most literary 
workers to write when the inspiration 
comes, she hastily rose, and, catching up 
paper and pencil, scribbled off the lines, 
hardly being able to see the words, and 
then returned to her pillow and fell 
asleep. Thus it happened that a Unita- 
rian, under the inspiration of an old 
Methodist tune often sung at camp- 
meetings and by the Negroes on the 
plantations in the South, produced this 
one great hymn of the war. 

Mine eyes bave seen the glory of the com- 

ing of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the —— 1 where the 

gra of wrath are store 

He hath loosed the fateful fietituing of His 


terrible swift sword, 
His truth is marching on. 


CHORUS: 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! © 
Glory, glory, hallelu:ab! 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a 
hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the 
evening dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the 
dim and flaring lamps, 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished 
rows of steel; 
As ye deal with My contemners, so with 
you My grace shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the 
serpent with His heel,” 
Since God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be 
jabilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born 

acroes the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfig- 

ures you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to 

make men free, 
While God is marching on. 

The John Brown tune has been sup- 
posed by some to have originated in one 
of the Union camps in the civil war. 
This is a mistake. The tune firat used 
with the words ‘‘ John Brown’s Body ” 
was merely an arrangement of an old 
hymn tune used by various evangelical 
denominations in reviva) meetings for 
many years previous to the war. Mr. 
M. J. Hull, of the Treasury Department, 
Washington, recently stated to the 
writer that he had heard the tune sung 
under the name,“ Say, brothers, will 
you meet me?” ten years before the 
war. Heremembers it as one of the 
thrilling revival songs he listened to asa 
boy in the old Cumberland Presbyterian 
barn meetings so popular then through- 
out Illinois. Its power grew on him when 
he sang it in the war as a member of Co. 
F of the Fourteenth [Illinois Infantry, 
and, he said, ** Last Sunday I heard the 
old tune to Mrs. Howe’s splendid words 
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in the Calvary Baptist Church { Wash- 
ington} sung by the great congregation 
with a power that was tremendous.”’ 
The tune was used by the followers of 
Miller as early as 1843, to the words, — 


** We’ll see the angels coming 
Through the old church yards, 
Shouting through the air, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! ”’ 


It was also a great favorite with the 
early Methodists, with whom it prob- 
ably originated. 

There seems to have been some con- 
fusion and debate as to which of several 
Massachusetts regiments first introduced 
the song, and as to how the music was 
obtained. The Second Battalion of In- 
fantry (Boston Light Infantry) was or- 
dered to Fort Warren in 1861, and was 
the first to garrison the fort. Professor 
Greenleaf, a visitor at the fort at this 
time, and holdinz the position of organ- 
ist at the Harvard Church, Charlestown, 
claims to have found the air in the ar- 
chives of his church, and to have adapt- 
ed it to the John Brown words, the first 
verse originating with the soldiers and 
the other verses being written by him- 
self. 

George Kimball, of Co. B, Twelfth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, ordered to 
Fort Warren the latter part of April, ’61, 
gives a different version, saying the tune 
became popular among the boys from 
being sung in meetings conducted at the 
fort by Y. M. O. A. members on Sunday 
evenings. He says the name of this old 
Methodist hymn was ‘“ Say, brothers,”’ 
one verse running, — 


** Say, brothers, will you meet us, 
Say, brothers, will you meet. us, 
Say, brothers, will you meet us, 

On Canaan’s happy shore ? 


** By the grace of God we’ll meet you, 
By the grace of God we’ll meet you, 
By the grace of God we’ll meet you, 

W here parting is no more.”’ 


The soldiers wrote the words of the first 
verse, ** John Brown’s body lies a-mold- 
ering in the grave,’’as a parody, and 
added a few notes to and quickened the 
tune. The selection of the name John 
Brown, Mr. Kimball says, was because 
one of the soldiers of the Glee Olub was 
named John Brown; he was a prime fa- 
vorite, and a great joker, while his bear- 
ing the name of the old antislavery mar- 
tyr made him the butt of many a witti- 
cism. ‘* Elisworth’s body ’’ was substi- 
tuted for ** John Brown’s body ” at the 
suggestion of Major Newton, but was 
soon abandoned. 

Lieut. Jas. CO. Laughton, who was with 
the Second Battalion, Boston Light In- 
fantry, at Fort Warren in ’61, wrote an 
article for the Boston Journal, Aug. 22, 
1874, stating that the song originated at 
Fort Warren, but that there were no 
Y. M. C. A. meetings held there, and 
that John Brown, private of Co. B, was 
not a singer, but that the original Har- 
per’s Ferry Brown was the John Brown 
of the song. This latter fact is not ques- 
tioned, and at the same time John 
Brown, private, may have had his share 
in the affair in accordance with a remark 
attributed to Prof. Greenleaf, that “ at 
the fort was a soldier by the name of 
John Brown, whose name being sug- 
gestive of the antislavery pioneer added 
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no small degree of éclat to the episode.”’ 
Lieut. Laughton in his communication 
further added: “The tune is an old 
Methodist camp-meeting one, old as the 
hills, and was revamped with the words, 
‘John Brown’s body,’ by a young man 
named Purnett from Maine. In arrang- 
ing and adding verses he was assisted by 
Greenleaf, Niebuhr, Haligreen, G. 8S. 
Brown, 4Tucker, Brooks, and others, 
good singers, privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the different companies 
of the Second Battalion. ... The first 
band to play it on dress parade was the 
old Brigade Band, one Sunday evening. 
The next was Gilmore’s, and when the 
Battalion left the fort in May, Gilmore’s 
Band was the first to play it in the city, 
as the Battalion marched up State St. 

. The Twelfth Regiment had a field- 
day granted them just prior to their 
departure for the war, and met their 
friends upon Boston Common. The 
Second Battalion escorted them, and this 
was the first time it was ever sung 
through the streets.”’ 

John Habberton gives an interesting 
account of the use of “the John Brown 
song ’’ in these words: ‘‘The old air has 
a wonderful influence over me. I heard 
it in Western camp-mevtings and Negro 
cabins when I was a boy. I saw the 
22d Massachusetts march down Broad- 
way singing the same air during a rush 
to the front in the early days of the 
war; I have heard it sung by warrior 
tongues in nearly every Southern State. 
My old Brigade sang it softly, but with a 
swing that was terrible in its earnest- 
ness, as they lay behind their stacks of 
arms just before going into action; I 
heard it played over the grave of many 
a dead comrade; the semi-mutinous 
-—th cavalry became peaceful and patri- 
otic again as their bandmaster played 
the old air, after having asked permis- 
sion to try his hand on them; it is the 
tune that burst forth spontaneously in 
our barracks on that glorious morning 
when we learned that the war was over, 
and it was sung with words adapted to 
the occasion by some good rebel friends 
of mine at our firet social meeting after 
the war.”’ 

This song is still popular, and is sung 
by the army in Ouba today; but our 
boys should sing the words written by 
Mrs. Howe in preference to any others. 
This great battle hymn, of which Mrs. 
Howe said, ‘I like this better than any- 
thing I have ever written,” has the true 
battle ring, and can be made to speak 
with tremendous power. The last verse 
is a gem in itself, and is especially 
appropriate in our present conflict. 

Yalesville, Conn. 


Christian Men in This War 


OTHING is more significant in the 
present war than the way in which 
Christian men have come to the front in the 
direction of our affairs. The President and 
Vice President, as well as all the members of 
the Cabinet, are men who represent a high 
type of Christian manhood, The Major 
General of the Army is a member of the First 
Baptist Church of Boston, and has always 
maintained a close fellowship with that con- 
gregation, regularly reporting to it and 
contributing to its sapport. Admirals Dewey 
and Sampson are God-fearing men. Com- 
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modore Watson is a devout Presbyterian. 
Captain Philip made public acknowledg- 
ment to God before his men after the naval 
victory of Santiago. The last letter of Cap- 
tain Gridley, the commander of the “ Olym- 
pia,” shows that he was a manof kindred 
spirit. Lieut. Hobson, the hero of the 
‘* Merrimac,”’ was the president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Annapolis. 
Col. Wood, the chief of the “* Rough Riders,” 
is described as a rare Christian gentleman, 
and there are hundreds of other devout 
Christians in our Army and Navy. There 
has probably never been an army and navy 
characterized by so high personal morale as 
the present forces of the United States. — 
Watchman. 


MICHIGAN LETTER 
** N'IMPORTE.” 
E are now in midsummer and our city 

W churches are thinly attended on the 
Lord’s day, for many of our psople have 
‘taken to the woods.’’ Our lakeside resorts 
from Benton Harbor to Mackinac are very 
popular, and the summer outing is coming to 
be a feature of our life here. The trains to 
our Northern Michigan summer resorts are 
now numerous, and all loaded. Not many of 
our churches, however, “close up.’’ This 
is not the style of Michigan Methodists. 
They keep open house the year around. Dr. 
Thoburn, of Central Church, Detroit, is off to 
his summer cottage at Chautauqua, but his 
church will be open Sundays and the people 
who remain in the burden and heat of the 
day will hear good preaching — one Sunday 
from a Bishop. 

* 7 

Jur camp- meetings are beginning now, and 
Michigan will have camp- meetings galore for 
the next six weeks. These summer gatherings 
were thick in Michigan, especially on the 
western side, before this season, but at least 
two new ones are to be held this summer, 
This proves how popular these old-time serv- 
ices are in our peninsular State. 

A year or two ago I wrote you that a sum- 
mer assembly, the Hackley Park, had failed. 
Two more were left, our old Bay View, and 
the Epworth League Training Assembly at 
Ludington. These two still fly their flag 
and both offer attractive programs to the 
general public this year. The latter has 
added a ten-day camp-meeting as an addi- 
tional attraction, following the example of 
Bay View. 

But another assembly has been born, and 
not ‘* still born ” either, for its very vocifer- 
ous declarations announcing its birth indi- 
cate that it has been born large and exceed- 
ingly well favored. This is in Southeastern 
Michigan on a beautiful inland lake, and is 
called the ‘* Orion Lake Assembly.”’ [t does 
not just fly the Methodist flag,and it an- 
nounces itself as on a broad platform; never- 
theless its board of managers and chief pro- 
moters are well-kKnowo Methodist preachers 
of the Detroit Conference. It appears to bea 
Detroit Conference Assembly by the looks of 
its management and program, and it will 
have the good wishes of Methodists through- 
out the State. 


Our College Commencement was of much 
interest to us thie year at Albion, as our new 
president comes to the front with his new 
plans for the future. He has reconstructed 
the faculty and redueed the teaching force, 
and will thus save some $3,000 a year of cur- 
rent funds. A new steam plant will heat the 
buildings and save a good deal of money in 
fuel. The president declares bis purpose to 
reduce to zero the perpetually recurring an- 
nual deficit which has helped to pile up the 
debt to its present $80,000 proportions. A 
fine class was graduated from the College, and 
the promise is encouraging for the future. 

The College honored two of our best and 
most promising men with the degree of Voc- 
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tor in Divinity — Rev. Louis De Lamarter, 
pastor of First Church, Kalamazoo, and Rev. 
Wm. M. Puffer, presiding ‘elder of Lansing 
District. Dr. Paffer is the worthy son of a 
New England preacher,a member of the Ver- 
mont Conference. 


* > 


Rev. Dr. Wm. Denman has gone East. 
About two months ago he vacated his pulpit 
in Battle Creek to be editor and manager of 
the Ocean Grove Record, and is now sitting 
on the tripod driving the quill. We have 
made an editor out’n o’ him. 

And that prompts me to remark that Mich- 
igan has furnished several Methodist editors. 
The veteran Edwards, who wields the facile 
pen of the up-to-date Northwestern, is one of 
us. 

Dr. Potts, of course you know, is from 
Michigan, and we hope he will stay in Michi- 
gan and at his present post for two decades 
yet. 

And Berry? You know Dr. Berry. He 
pitched into the editor of ZION’s HERALD be- 
cause he hinted the Epworth League might 
be in some degree responsible for our meagre 
gains of the past year. A good many preachers 
here did not agree with Berry altogether, and 
a goodly number did agree with ZION’s editor. 
Nevertieless we all like Berry, and we proud- 
ly point to him as an editor from Michigan. 

Then there is that brilliant fellow over near 
Pike’s Peak, who hits straight and hard every 
clip and writes a masterly editorial every 
time — Dr. Spencer. He’s from Michigan, 
too. 

Dr. Buckley used to be in Michigan, and 
no one can tell how much of his present bril- 
liancy is due to that fact. Oh, we can make 
editors, on call, any time! 


Our Conferences are coming and near at 
hand. Two months, and there we are. There 
was much dissatisfaction last fall when 
Bishop Vincent reduced nine districts to 
seven in Michigan Conference. There were 
many sharp criticisms, and it was said that 
this fall we would go back to the old num- 
ber. But everything seems to be quiet now, 
and, so far as this scribe can hear, the dissat- 
isfied brethren in Michigan have settled 
down to accept the situation. Some would- 
be district elders would have it otherwise, 
but they will probably not come forth to 
champion a return to the old régime. 

We are likely to lose one of our best men 
this fall. Rev. A. B. Storms, of Cass Ave., 
Detroit, is going to First Church, Madison, 
Wis., if the Bishops will. And this will bea 
real loss to our State, for we have few 
stronger men than he. A fine scholar, man- 
ly and brotherly, is Mr. Storms, and we shall 
miss him not only iu Detroit, but in the 
State. He is a young man, but he has already 
made his place asa fine preacher and success- 
ful pastor. His five years at Cass Ave. have 
been very profitable to the church. 


A remarkable political convention has late- 
ly been held in one of our congressional dis- 
tricts, in which the Methodists were consid- 
erably interested because one of our prom- 
inent Methodists wasa candidate init. There 
were three other candidates also, and it was 
“dead lock ”’ for two days, but at last the 
Methodist won on the 333d ballot, and the 
Hon. Washington Gardner, our present Sec- 
retary of State, was nominated for Congress. 

Gardner was a preacher some years ago, and 
a brilliant pulpit orator. He was a member 
of the General Conference in 1888 and made a 
speech on the “time limit,” and for that 
speech he was invited to be pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, to succeed Dr. 
Joyce, who had just beenelected Bishop. Mr. 
Gardner accepted his Cincinnati call, and, 
later, returned to Michigan to work for 
Albion College, and thence drifted into pol- 
itics. He is an excellent type of the high- 
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grade politician. If he be elected he wi|! 
represent his State very creditably and the 
Methodists will be proud of him. Some years 
ago he had conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity and declined the honor — 
a deed very rarely done over in these parte. 
That degree has been conferred on some of our 
preachers from a little Western schoo! which, 
I am told, never graduated a student in the 
first degree, and for several years has not had 
a student. But these brethren wear the 
honors, and print the letters after their 
names, and the letters look just as big on the 
sign-board as from a reputable college. 
Verily, the ways of honorary degrees are pe- 
culiar! 

l understand the new president of Albion 
College purposes to present a course of study 
by which these high degrees may be honor- 
ably earned. Then fewer men will wear 
them, but the degrees they wear will have 
more value. So mote it be! 


In the Providence of God 


HE tact that Admiral Cervera deliberate- 
ly selected the hour when the crews of 
the American ships were at religious service 
for his dash out of Santiago harbor on that 
now historic Sabbath morning, may in the 
providence of God have had more to do with 
his overthrow than most people have yet im- 
agined. The morning was calm and peaceful, 
bringing its tender reminiscent reflections to 
hundreds of worshipfal American hearts on 
the fleet at anchor off shore, when suddenly, 
as though to disturb the Almighty at His 
own devotions, the impious Spaniards, fired 
while also fuddled with wine, rushed forth, 
as it proved horribly to die or finally to be 
captured. What a way to spend Sunday! 
And when the sun set that Sabbath its last 
reproachfal beams slanted across the smok- 
ing hulks of the fleet of the proud Spaniard 
who deliberately broke upreligious meetings 
in the hope of gaining a strategic success. 
But the stars in their courses fought against 
Cervera. God is not mocked nor can His com- 
mandments and sacred sanctions ever be im- 
pugned with safety. — New York Observer. 





What the Ship «Irene ’’ Found Out 


HE German warship “ Irene,”’ which is 

so much blamed for the episode with 

the Philippine insurgents, really should be 

praised tor the success and celerity with 

which she performed a delicate mission. It 

was necessary to find out just the amount of 

foreign interference the United States would 

stand, and the “ Irene ” found it out exactly. 
— Baltimore American, 


Courage and Cowardice 


NE of Mr. Kipling’s heroes was Gunga 
Din, a heathen water-carrier who 
served a portion of Her Majesty’s army in 
India, and the ranking peculiarity about him 
was that “‘ he didn’t know the name of fear.’’ 
Some recent writers have sought to attribute 
unusual heroism to the American soldiers in 
Cuba by saying they were *‘ utter stranger to 
fear,” that “they didn’t know how to be 
afraid,” and all that. 

Bat the statement is neither complimentary 
nor true. The American soldier is capable 
of fear, and be doubtless experiences the 
sensation — as asersible and reasoning creat- 
ure must on occasion. The creditable thing 
is that he does his duty and obeys orders in 
spite of his appreciation of danger. He has 
a perfect estimate of his peril, but it does not 
deter bam, does not make him blench and 
tremble and fiy. It does not make a coward 


of him. 

It is illogical to credit with courage a man 
who “does not know ths meaning of fear.” 
These men know danger and recognize peril; 
but they have not yet been terrified — an 
coy = not likely to be. — Chicago Times- 

erald. 
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WHERE DO THE CHILDREN GO? 
REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


W here do the children go 

W ben summer winds sing low 
To sleeping buds, *‘ Awake,” 
That then in beauty break? 


Where do the children go 

When autumn sad and slow 
Comes crowned with garlands red 
Around its drooping head ? 


Where do the children go 
When winter’s wand of snow 
Stills every singing stream, 
Its music but a dream ? 


The children —they who die? 
They lift their wings and fiy 
To Summer-land above, 

God’s land, His home of love. 


Watertown, Mags. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 








Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day, 
Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away. 
— C.F. Adams, 


. 
* * 


The more God empties your hands 
from other work, the more you may 
know that He has special work to give 
them. — E. H. Garrett. 


. 
* . 


It is always safe to take it for granted 
that, as yourself, so others are trying to 
do their best. Shortcoming is no sign 
of shortwilling. Sweetness is never 
whipped in. — J. F. W. Ware. 

Hold your dull life up to the light, and 

see how it will be transfigured. Life is 
not meant to be a path of ease, but steep 
and rug ; and it is only through self- 
denial, discouragement, discipline, and 
trial that you may attain the higher life. 
Believe me, you can no more develop 
the — powers without use and 
exercise than you cau the physical. — 
‘* Light on the Hidden Way.” 
Each of us has his Gilgal, and his 
Bethel, and then his Jordan. His Gilgal, 
where at the soqieatng of life God sum- 
mons him to work, crowns and 
endows him for it, tries him; and if he 
fails, takes it from him, and gives it toa 
better. His Bethel, when God visits the 
young soul, and gives it His assurance of 
provision, His smile of welcome, His 
sense of protection, His promise of 
fatherly love, and then sends it on. His 
Jordan, the end of life, whether long or 
short, bright or dull, defeat or victory, 
shame or glory, whether approached 
suddenly or seen from afar, whether 
recognized with a shudder of fear or 
welcomed as the thought of home. — 
Bishop of Thorold. 


God has many doors into human life. 
Some are grand portals, which seem not 
unworthy of the visitor — days of pente- 
cost, or of the burning bush, when the 
surroundings seem to bear witness to His 
presence. But He comes also by all sorts 
of much-used, every-day and insignifi- 
cant entrances, to mingle the grace His 
presence brings with the humdrum duties 
and work-a-day employments of His peo- 
ple. He can help a woman to nurse a sick 
child, or a laborer to plow aclay field, as 
certainly as a martyr to bear the fire, or 
an apostle to preach the Word. He re- 
jects lovingly our measures of great and 
small, that may infuse His tness 
into the petty duties and patiences of His 
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people’s lives. He owns the cup of cold 
water given for His sake, asamply as the 
surrender of an estate to His service. 
Let us not, therefore, be Christians as to 
the few great things of our lives, and 
atheists as to the many small things 
which fill up a far greater space of them. 
God is in both, waiting for the glory we 
can give Him in them. — S. S. Times. 


* 
* * 


Take the lesson of the constantly re- 
curring word “‘ abide,’”’ and let there be 
in your Christianity the homely virtue 
of perseverance, for heaven is won and 
character is built up by homely virtues. 
‘* No day without a line,’’ said the great 
author, as the secret of success. I look 
round upon our Christian communities, 
and I see many whose Christian experi- 
ence is like some of the tropical rivers, 
bank full and foaming this month, and 
next, when the hot sunshine comes out, a 
stagnant pond here and another one there, 
and between them a ghastly stretch of 
white bowlders. When the meteorologist 
= his sensitized paper out to record the 

ours of brilliant sunshine in the day, 
there will come, most often, a line where 
the sun has had its power, and then a 
long stretch of unchanged paper, where 
it had gone behind a cloud. Thatisa 
picture of the Christian experience of a 
disastrously large number of us. Lot us 
learn this lesson, ‘‘ Abide in My word; 
let My word abide in you.” A Christian 
life should be one of steadfast, unbroken 
persistence. — Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


I lift mine eyes to see: earth vanisheth. 
I lift up wistful eyes and bow my knee: 
Trembling, bowed down, and face to face 
with Death, 
I lift mine eyes to see. 


Lo! what I see is Death that shadows me: 
Yet, while I, seeing, draw a shuddering 
. breath, 

Death like a mist grows rare perceptibly. 


Beyond the darkness, light ; 
scathe, 
Healing; beyond the Cross, a palm-branch 
t . 


beyond the 


ree 
Beyond Death, Life, on evidence of faith: 
1 lift mine eyes to see. 
— Christina Rossetti. 


The Christian soul is a garden of the 
coe eee. a bit of soul-country re- 
claimed by regenerative meee from 
the surrounding devastations of sin, and 
only maintained in freshness and fruit- 
fulness by a method of spiritual irriga- 
tion, by the constant waterings of prayer, 
praise and meditation. We are not of 
those who believe that by some process 
of fanciful evolution human nature can 
of itself, unaided, develop graces of 
character, but that such moral beauty 
comes of the working of the divine down 
into the human heart, establishing there 
a root of grace which will blossom later. 
The spices of superior virtue are never 
found in gardens where there has been 
ay no moral planting by a Divine 

usbandman. ... Among these ‘ chief 
spices” of a gracious character may be 
mentioned the frankincense of a wor- 
shipful spirit; the spikenard of a gener- 
ous liberality, which expends itself in 
loving alacrity upon the person and 
work of Him who is altogether lovely; 
the myrrh and aloes of a tender sympa- 
thy, which is laid with soothing touch 
upon perished hopes and broken hearts; 
the camphire or henna of a Christian 
cheeriness, which brightens all things 
with its ruddy hopefuiness; the cinna- 
mon of an intelligent willingness, a sweet 
reasonableness, which is pure, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated; the stimalat- 
ing saffron of an alert enterprise, a spir- 
itual resourcefulness; and the calamus of 
a delicate tact, careful considerateness 
of the peculiarities and feelings of oth- 
ers. There are latent in every believing 
heart many fragrancies of faith, which 
ordinary occasions do not evolve and 
exhibit. The spice trees must be blown 
upon by the coaxing of mercy, or 
perhaps the violent tings of i- 
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plinary visitation, that the piquancies of 
piety may be sensed. — N. ¥. Observer. 


SAIREY GAMP AND HER SUC- 
CESSOR 


MARY E. LUNN. 
7 ISITORS to the Victorian Era Ex- 
hibition in London last summer 
were impressed, as never before, with 
the marvelous progress made during the 
Queen’s reign of sixty years in all lines 
of human activity, and at every turn in 
the vast number of rooms crowded with 
exhibits one would come suddenly upon 
some striking contrast between the old 
and the new way of doing things. 
Nowhere was this more noticeable, 
perhaps, than in one of the rooms of 
the Woman’s Department, where a 
nurse of 1837 was contrasted with one of 
1897. The former was none other than 
Dickens’ Sairey Gamp. Do you remem- 
ber how she appeared in response to 
Mr. Pecksniff’s appeal for her services 
when his friend’s father, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, has just died? Let Dickens him- 
self help you to see her as she also ap- 
peared in the room above referred to: — 

** Mrs. Gamp had a large bundle with her, 
a pair of pattens, and a species of gig um- 
brella—the latter article in color like a 
faded leaf, except where a circular patch of 
a lively blue had been dexterously let in at 
the top. She was much fliurried by the haste 
she had made,...and her whole being re- 
solved itself into an absorbing anxiety about 
her pattens. . . She wasa fat old woman, this 
Mrs. Gamp, with a husky voice and a moist 
eye which she had a remarkable power of 
turning up,and only showing the white of 
it. Having very little neck, it cost her some 
trouble to look over herself, if one may say 
80, at those to whom she talked. She worea 
very rusty black gown, rather the worse for 
snuff, and a sbaw! and bonnet to correspond. 
In these dilapidated articles of dress she 
had, on principle, arrayed herself, time out 
of mind, on such occasions as the present; 
for this at once expressed a decent amount of 
veneration for the deceased, and invited the 
next of kin to present her with a fresher 
suit of weeds — an appeal so frequently suc- 
cessful that the very fetch and ghost of Mrs. 
Gamp, bonnet and all, might be seen hang- 
ing up,any hour of the day,in at least a 
dozen of the second-hand clothes shops 
about Holborn. The face of Mrs. Gamp— 
the nose in particular — was somewhat red 
and swollen, and it was difficult to enjoy her 
society without becoming conscious of a 
smell of spirits.” 

A few feet away from her stood the 
fine figure of a ‘‘Queen’s Naurse,’’ at- 
tired in a neat gingham dress and white 
apron just visible in the opening of her 
long navy-blue cloak. She was stand- 
ing by her bicycle, to which was 
strapped, not Sairey Gamp’s ‘ bundle,”’ 
but a neat brown leather bag containing 
dressings, lotions, ointments, needles, 
pins, thread, pen, ink and paper, 
matches, candle, and all sorts of instru- 
ments. 

Viewing with intense interest this 
striking contrast, I was approached by 
the nurse in charge of the department, 
and she seemed greatly pleased at my 
desire to become better informed re- 
garding the ‘‘Queen’s Narses.”’ I was 
reminded that the Queen appropriated 
£70,000 from the ‘* Woman’s Jubilee Of- 
fering’’ fora fund to be connected per- 
maYently with St. Katherine’s Oolle- 
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giate Hospital, a Royal Foundation, 
which since the days of Queen Eleanor, 
has been under the direct patronage of 
the Queens of England. 

The following descriptive items are 
taken from a circular issued with a view 
to the enlargement of the ‘ Queen’s 
Commemoration Fund : ”’ — 

‘““A Queen’s Nurse is a carefully chosen 
woman, who has received a minimum train- 
ing of one year in a hospital approved by 
the Institute,and six months’ training in 
district nursing under the supervision of the 
Queen’s Jubilee Institute. Most of the 
Queen’s Nurses have received a much longer 
training, but the above is the minimum 
training which entities them to be called 
‘Queen’s Nurses’ and to wear the badge 
provided they work under an affiliated asso- 
ciation. Their work is to nurse the sick 
poor in their homes, visiting each case once 
or more every day, according to the necessity 
of the case. 

‘* Experience shows that these visits of the 
nurses to poor homes result in much more 
lasting good than in merely helping the pa- 
tient back to health. Wives and daughters 
are shown what nursing really is; they learn 
a little elementary sick cooking, and sanita- 
ry precautions against the spread of disease 
are taught. Cleanliness both of the person 
and of the surroundings of the patient 
which may be ordinary to some, but which 
is new and extraordinary to many, is insisted 
on, and the example set is not forgotten 
when the work of the nurse ceases. The 
good moral influence, too, of these visits of 
sympathetic and devoted women tu the 
houses of the poor cannot be overstated. 

‘There are now 310 Associations affiliated 
with the Institute. Of these a large num- 
ber are unable to train nurses in their own 
district, and are dependent, therefore, on 
the Institute to fill vacancies in’ their 
staff. It is absolutely necessary that the 
present number of nurees trained anaually 
should at least be doubled. 

“ In 1896 the numberof nurses in England, 
Ireland and Wales whose training was com- 
pleted at the expense of the Institute, 
amounted to 66.” 


Florence Nightingale, in a letter to the 
Duke of Westminster, says: ‘‘ We look 
upon the district nurse, if she is what 
she should be, and if we give her the 
training she should have, as the great 
civilizer of the poor, training as well as 
nursing them out of ill health into good 
health (health missioners), out of drink 
into self-control; but all withoat 
preaching, without patronizing, as 
friends insympathy. But let them hold 
the standard high as nurses.”’ 

This is exactly the kind of work being 
done throughout our country by our 
nurse deaconesses, and whenever they 
can be spared from the hospital work, 
large fields of usefulness open to them 
in the poor districts of our large cities, 
and even in wealthy families their sweet 
ministry of love is sought, especially 
where the sick need the comfort and 
help of Christian influence as well as 
efficient care in the physical distress. 

This work needs the best of our glori- 
ous young womanhood — women of 
sound health, intelligence, common 
sense, patience, perseverance and con- 
secration. And surely for such there 
could be no holier calling, more divine 
mission, or exalted privilege. 

God grant that many of just the right 
kind may be called to this ministry; 
and, realizing the sacredness of the call 
and something at least of what it in- 
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volves, yet with a deep appreciation of 
the honor of being chosenfor such 
Christlike service, may they respond, 
‘* Here am I, send me! ”’ 


N. E. Deaconess Home, Boston. 


THE SUMMER HOMAGE 


A footstep down the alleys! 
The listening —y ~eo lean. 
God walks among His valleys; 
He makes His mountains green. 
His garden knows His greeting, 
Fair earth His favor feels, 
And modest Nature, meeting, 
Before His glory kneels. 


For Him her tender duty 
Its dearest welcome spreads, 
And all her buds of beauty 
Are censers where He treads. 
Her touch, in adoration, 
Unseals their hoarded sweet, 
And summer’s best libation 
Anoints His holy feet. 


O mute and meek religion 

That pours without rewards 
The tribute of a region 

W hose fullness is the Lord’s! 
O votive honor, vaster 

Than gifts of pride and power, 
The broken alabaster 

Of each unfolded flower! 


Shell hearts withhold and harden 
When heavenly feet go by? 

When God walks in His garden 
Shall love its bloom deny ? 

Or shall the lives He planted 
Their sweetest welcome pay, 

And thanks too long ungranted 
Shed fragrance on His way ? 


— THERON BROWN, in Youth’s Companion. 


WITH OTHER EYES 
M. LOUISE FORD. 


¢¢ 7 DO wish somebody would do some- 

thing for Rena Olcott, mother. 
She does need lifting out of herself about 
as much as any girlI know. I declare, 
it gives me the blues to talk with her 
half an hour.”’ 

Della Newell threw herself into a chair 
with a sigh, and slowly drew off her 
gloves. 

Her mother glanced up from her work 
and said : — 


‘Well, what is it thistime? Any new 
troubles ?”’ 
“Oh, no, nothing new; but you’d 


think nobody ever had such a hard time 
as she has. The dressmaker has ‘ just 
spoiled’ her new dress, and her hat isn’t 
becoming, and she can’t do her hair the 
new way because it makes her look like 
a fright, and soon. Her woes are some- 
thing dreadful to hear,’’ and Della 
laughed merrily as she recounted them 
in tragic tones. 

‘“*T do like her, too, for she is just as 
kind-hearted as can be; but I suppose 
being an only child has never given her 
a chance to do for others as much as she 
might. I suggested that perhaps my 
dressmaker would suit her,’’ she added, 
rising to survey her neatly-fitting dress 
in the glass. ‘“‘ Or psrhaps she would 
like to engage my milliner, but she said, 
‘Oh, well, your things always look nice 
if you do fix them yourself, and mine 
never do,’ at which I only laughed, and 
then she felt abused.”’ 

‘* And so you were not very successful 
in your efforts to make her see things in 
a different light ? Well, she will emerge 
if you give her time. No doubt if she 
were to enter into some active work for 
others she would soon forget her own 
troubles.” 
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“* Yes, that’s what I’m trying to get 
her to do. I tried to make her promise to 
teach a class in physical culture at the 
Settlement, but she said she couldn’t 
possibly, for she ‘didn’t know enough.’ 
The idea! When she understands it 
perfectly, and her class would only be a 
number of working girls who would be 
delighted with itall. Why,I would not 
be hired to give up my cooking class, for 
it’s the greatest fun to teach those girls 
how to make something out of nothing 
and see how surprised they are at the 
result.”’ 

‘“*Isn’t it about time you gave us a 
little surprise?” said her mother, glanc- 
ing significantly at the clock which 
pointed to quarter of six. 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder a bit!’ was the 
cheery answer, and with a snatch of a 
song on her lips Della laid aside her 
wraps, and tying on a big apron pro- 
ceeded to the kitchen. 

‘* Now all you little folks just scatter,” 
she said, gaily, opening the door into the 
kitchen where her two little sisters and 
a playmate were busily making paper 
dolls. 

**O Dell, do look at this! ”’ 

‘* Tell me how to fix this sash. Would 
you have it so?” 

“Say, isn’t this dress just lovely?” 
was the chorus that greeted her, and as 
she opened the drafts and moved the 
tea-kettle forward in preparation for 
supper, she paused a few moments to 
add a deft touch here or the needed 
twist there to give the desired effect to 
the dolls’ dresses, meanwhile winning 
admiring remarks from the little folks. 

‘“*T think your sister is just lovely,” 
was the comment, as with arms full of 
treasures they departed, leaving the 
kitchen to the young cook. 

“Well, I guess she is. She’s always 
ready to help us, evenif she is awfully 
busy. Luella Gray’s big sister always 
drives us away as if we were bothers 
when she comes ’round,’”’ returned the 
loyal little sister. 

‘““A letter from Aunt Kate!” ex- 
claimed Della, next morning, as she 
answered the postman’s ring, and she 
threw herself into a chair to peruse it. 
Her face lighted up as she read it, and 
she ran to find her mother to tell the 
news. 

** Aunt Kate has invited me to come 
to Ocean View for two weeks, mother, 
and says I may bring a friend — some 
one who will be willing to help entertain 
her shop-girls. She has ten there now, 
and ten more will come when we do, aft- 
er the first have gone,’’ she said, eager- 
ly. ‘* But you can’t spare me, can you, 
mother?” Her first elation over, the 
prospect was dampened by the thought 
that her absence would leave all the 
work to mother, and her forehead puck- 
ered in perplexity at the thought. 

“Two weeks at Ocean View is too 
good an opportunity to miss,” replied 
her mother, smiling. Her eyes were 
misty asshe bent over her work, and in 
her heart of hearts she was certain that 
no mother ever had a more loyal daugh- 
ter than she had. ‘‘How many girls 
would think of mother first of all, I won- 
der ? ” she thought. 

Then they began to plan how it could 
be arranged, for with five children to 
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care for, and the eldest daughter gone, 
the burden would be heavy. 

“« Aunt Joanna would be glad to come 
and help me out, I know,” said Mrs. 
Newell, ‘‘ and it will be a change for 
her.”’ 

And so it all came about most delight- 
fully, and at the appointed time Della 
and her chosen friend set out for their 
two weeks at Ocean View. Her compan- 
ion was no other than Rena Olcott, for 
at the first Della had settled that mat- 
ter. 

‘¢Of course I'd like to have Clara go, 
for she’s really my dearest friend,’’ she 
had said when talking it over with her 
mother. ‘*Butshe is going away any- 
way,and Rena isn’t — that’s another 
one of her woes — and besides, what a 
chance for Rena to get a glimpse at oth- 
er lives. Why! I should negiect a great 
opportunity, shouldn’t I, mother?” she 
said, laughingly. 

‘You don’t think it would give you 
the blues to have her with you two 
weeks? ”’ queried her mother, mischie- 
vously. 

‘* If I could have the blues in that love- 
ly place it would serve me right,” re- 
turned Della. “* No, indeed! I expect 
Rena would be another girl in two days. 
Here’s a grand chance to be a reformer, 
only she mustn’t know that I have 
‘views’ on the subject, or the cause is 
doomed,” she added, gaily. 

Rena was delighted to accept the cor- 
dial invitation, and grateful to Della for 
choosing her from among her many 
friends, and one lovely day in July they 
set out for the seashore. 

Aunt Kate, or Mrs. Walton as she was 
called, had just bidden good bye to a 
group of brown and rosy girls who left 
her amid a chorus of thanks for the un- 
usual treat they had enjoyed, and was 
preparing to receive ten more when our 
two girls arrived; and, as they declared 
that they were not in the least tired, she 
set them to work at once. 

It was a weary, care-worn looking par- 
ty of young folks that made their ap- 
pearance next morning. There was one 
so weak she could scarcely walk the 
short distance from the station, and had 
to be helped on to the lounge at once. 
Another was on crutches, and a third 
had with her a little sister whose white 
face with its big blue eyes was pitiful to 
see, for it told of a life shut in by brick 
walls and narrow streets with little sun- 
shine. Little Elsie had never seen the 
ocean before, and her delight was echoed 
by the others, none of whom had ever 
spent two whole weeks with the dash of 
the waves in their ears. 

Rest was the first pleasure for those 
tired girls, and it was enjoyment enough 
to simply breathe in that delicious, salty 
air. Della and Rena were always at 
hand to entertain the lonely ones, or 
point out some new object of interest to 
those who strolled along the shore, and 
Mrs. Walton found them of great service 
in entertaining her guests, some of 
whom she had never seen before. 

‘*O Della! ” exclaimed Rena, the first 
time they were alone. ‘Isn’t it just sad 
to see their rough hands? It looks as if 
they worked so hard. There’s that poor 
little one on crutches — to think she has 
to work for aliving! It just makes me 
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ashamed of myself for ever complaining 
of anything!’ 

‘“The leaven is working already,” 
thought Della, exultingly, but she said, 
quietly: — 

‘* How delighted they appear to be with 
everything, too! I haven’t seen an en- 
vious look yet, have you? ”’ 

* And they don’t seem to stand off 
and shun us as I believe I should if I felt 
somebody else had more thanI. Weare 
guests and they charity folks, you know 
— that sort of a feeling.”’ Ff 

‘There are some pretty sensible girls 
among the working class, as I’ve told 
you before, Rena. It is nothing new to 
me, for I see so much of them at the Set- 
tlement, and know that they do long to 
make the most of their lives, and appre- 
ciate a girl’s sympathy. They are keen, 
too, and can tell whether one means to 
be really friendly or only patronizing.”’ 

“T think that is contemptible. That’s 
what I feared—that I should uninten- 
tionally drive them away from me,”’ re- 
turned Rena, thoughtfully. 

The two weeks were full of good times 
for them all, and the change in Rena 
was so marked to Della’s watchful eyes 
that she was more and more delighted as 
the days went by. She noted the merry, 
interested groups about her friend, and 
saw her throw herself into the task of 
entertaining the others with stories and 
conundrums, or a song with her banjo 
for accompaniment, which always se- 
cured an enthusiastic encore. 

The night before their departure Rena 
joined Della in their room, her eyes 
bright with animation. 

** Such a scheme as I have on hand! ”’ 
she announced. ‘That pale little Elsie 
has haunted me ever since she came, and 
even now after all the bathing and boat- 
ing and digging in the sand she looks as 
if she would blow away. So I wrote to 
mother, and she has consented, and I’m 
to carry the little bird home with me for 
another two weeks, to see what pure air 
even in a town can do for her. Her 
sister agrees to it, and is to come and 
spend a Sunday while she is there. What 
a sensible girl that Charlotte Raymond 
is, anyway. Why, she would shine if 
she only had a chance.’’ 

**You blessed girl!’ cried Della, en- 
thusiastically, giving her a kiss which 
she returned with like fervor. 

‘“* Well, one thing is certain, I’m not 
the same girl who came down here two 
weeks ago, for I’ve seen things through 
different glasses, and they will never 
look the same again.”’ 

And Della, with a full heart, 
silently singing the doxology. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


was 


HOW TO HAVE A HAPPY HOME 


66 OME” —one of the sweetest of 

words. Here is where life begins, 
and forthe most part ends. Life takes its 
character from the home. The words “‘ home” 
and ‘*“heaven’”’ are often found together. 
They stand practically for the same thing, in 
one case on earth, inthe other in the world 
above. To merit its name it must be happy. 
Ruskin defines its true nature as ‘“‘the place 
of peace; the shelter, not only from all in- 
jury, but from all terror, doubt and divis- 
ion.” He calls it “‘asacred place, a vestal 


temple, a temple of the hearth watched over 
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by household gods, before whose face none 
may come but those whom they can receive 
with love.” 

1. The first condition of a happy home is 
a reverent, devout, loving recognition of 
God. He is its architect. An ideal home 
without a family altar is inconceivable. 
Family life should centre about the Bible, be 
sweetened by daily song, be hallowed by 
joyous, reverent prayer. Oh, the sweetness, 
the sunshine, the melody, the unity of such 
ahome! Its love is the outcome of divine 
love. Only thus can natural affection be 
ennobled, sanctified and made abiding. 

2. Unselfishness. Christian love forbids 
thoughtleesness and disregard of others. 
Courtesy and ceaseless kindness must habit- 
ually control epeech andaction. ‘ Be kindly 
affectioned one toward another’’ is the 
counsel of Scripture. The spirit that beau- 
tifies and blesses the home is gentle, patient, 
forbearing, thoughtful, dutiful, affectionate. 

8. Culture must be added to grace. Grace 
itself demands it. Books, music, pictures, a 
high grade of periodical literature, and all 
that refines, ennobles and educates must be 
coveted, and,as resources permit, secured. 
Much of the world’s money is squandered on 
outside pleasure that brings no profit, but 
rather, by creating a spirit of restlessness, 
disorganizes the home which is the only 
permanent source of virtue and joy. The 
encroachments of modern society and public 
amusements are a portentous menace to the 
well-being of mankind. 

4. Pleasure. It is a tremendous impeach- 
ment of family lifeand of stability of char- 
acter when a household can find no satisty- 
ing amusements within the bounds of its 
own circle. Parents must play with their 
children, provide them games. Children 
well trained find more delight in the com- 
panionship of parents, brothers and sisters 
in sport than in that of the outside world. 
A tamily circle, happy in itself, listening to 
reading about a table well loaded with good 
literature, enjoying or uniting in music and 


song, full of glee over some wholesome game, 
rich enough in character and life to have 
resources in itself, and not dependent for 
diversion and amusement upon the question- 
able and superficial pleasures ministered by 
those not seeking our highest good — such a 
home is a joy to childhood, an inspiration to 
manbood, a boon or a blessed memory to old 
age. — N. Y. Observer. 


THE PATH ACROSS THE FIELDS 


Around me was the beauty 
Which only summer yields, 

The shadow of the woodland, 
The bounty of the fields, 

The gleam of shining waters, 
The murmur of the sea — 

The varied book of Nature, 
All opened wide for me! 


Amid these scenes of beauty 
I spied a pathway there, 
All flowerless and dusty, 
All hard and brown and bare. 
No dainty gown swept over, 
No foot in dalliance strayed 
Along the narrow limit 
The tread of Toil nad made. 


But weary men and women 
At morn and eve did pass 
Beside the way unshaded, 
Amid the sunburnt grass. 
Their step was slow and heavy, 
Their garments bore the soll 
Of the bard world’s grim work-day — 
They walked the way of Toil. 


So close against our pleasure 
Is the undertone of Care, 

Ot those who, all unsheltered, 
The heat and burden bear. 
And the fair summer memory 
Sweet harvest to me yields, 

Yet ever lives the picture 
Of the path across the fields! 


— Lucy RANDOLPH FLEMING, in Harper’s 
Bazar. 


The more you do God’s work within your- 
selves, the more He will give you the oppor- 
— of doing external work for Him. — 

Veale. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


WHEN POLLY PICKS THE PEAS 


When Polly goes a-picking peas, 
She wears a white sunbonnet, 
And on her arm a bright tin pail 
With * Pure Leaf Lard ” upon it; 
She has her mother’s apron, too, 
It bangs from neck to toe; 
She wears it hind-side-’fore because 
It’s more becoming so. 


When Polly goes a-picking peas, 
She takes her eldest daughter, 
For every doll should learn to work — 
It can’t be too soon taught her; 
If dolly doesn’t want to go, 
She sometimes drops behind; 
This binders Polly, picking peas, 
She takes so long to find. 


When Polly goes a-picking peas, 
She carries bread and butter, 

And many little bugs and files 
Around her luncheon flutter; 

And one big toad beneath a leaf, 
Looks on and takes his ease; 

He likes not sun, and never helps 
Our Polly pick the peas. 


When Polly goes a-picking peas, 
She sometimes comes back running; 
I put the cover on my pail, 
cause there’s something cunning 
That walked right in! Don’t joggle me, 
Nor shake the pai), nor shout! ”’ 
She lifts the cover up, and lets 
A gran’ther-long-legs out. 


When Polly goes a- picking peas, 
it really is quite funny 

That though the garden’s full of vines, 
And thougk the day is sunny, 

She only brings back dusty hands, 
Torn apron.and scratched knees, 

And in the little shining pail 
Four peapods and five peas! 


— ELEANOR W. F. BATES, in Little Folks. 


NED, THE DOG OF THE REGIMENT 
A True Story 


E were seated around the drift- 
wood fire onastormy evening 
at the seashore, when the Oaptain sud- 
denly broke the silence with: ‘‘ No, I 
never saw another dog equal to Ned. It 
would be easier to tell what he couldn’t 
than what he could do in the line of 
canine achievement. One afternoon, 
when I was in the army, a few officers of 
us were chatting together, when one of 
my comrades turned to me and said: 
‘ Captain, I’ll wager a basket of grapes 
I can hide something of yours that dog 
can’t find.’ 
- *** Done,’ I replied, ‘ only I stipulate 
it shall be fairly within his reach.’ 

‘* But partly in a spirit of mischief and 
partly because he could find no difficult 
hiding-place within the limits of the 
agreement, Lieutenant G. placed my 
riding gloves in a vase on an uncom- 
monly high mantel-shelf in the dining- 
room of the officers’ quarters. A finger 
of one glove hung over the side of the 
vase just a bound beyond Ned’s reach. 

‘* Away went the dog, sniffing in cor- 
ners, darting under beds and chairs, re- 
turning occasionally to his master, only 
to be met with, ‘ You haven’t found 
those gloves yet, Ned?’ 

‘“‘Off for the third time, he suddenly 
spied them, and down he sat, patiently, 
on the floor, his plans all laid. A half- 
hour wept by, and a big Negro servant 
passed through the room, unconscious 
that Ned had his warrant for arrest. The 
fellow shook with terror, and tried to 
escape; not an inch would Ned let him 
proceed till, by barks, uplifted eyes and 
nose, short growls and twitching of trou- 
sers that would bear small strain, he fi- 
nally made known to him that the glove 
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was the thing he was after. As Pompey 
threw it at him the dog disappeared like 
an arrow, the Negro following, crying, 
‘Lord ’a massy, massa, I t’ought I los’ 
my neck wid dat dog, ’fo’ I find out 
wnat he want.’ ”’ 

One day the Captain was out hunting, 
with Ned along, asa matter of course, 
and during the day, in a tall cornfield, 
lost his powder: flask, not missing it till 
after he returned to camp. Weeks later, 
reconnoitering in the same neighbor- 
hood, he observed that, in the fortunes 
of war, the field had been burned over. 
Looking down at the dog, he said, care- 
lessly: ‘‘ Ned, we lost our powder- flask 
when we were down here, didn’t we ? ”’ 

Off went Ned and in a few minutes 
reappeared, triumphantly bearing the 
uninjured flask by the strap. 

Like a child, Ned would occasionally 
want to be naughty. 

** One day,”’ continued the Captain, ‘I 
had occasion to dine on a tugboat stop- 
ping for a few hours at our landing, and 
I chose to leave Ned at home. It was a 
warm day and I made him quite comfort- 
able in his barrel kennel, with a brush- 
wood fringe over the entrance, that as 
he went in brushed off the flies and 
afterward protected him like a window- 
screen from their annoyance. I told him 
plainly where I was going and that he 
must stay behind. But he had not for- 
gotten that a few weeks before I went off 
without him in this same boat to be gone 
several days, and this time he proposed 
to outwit me. His vaulting ambition, 
however, like many a human’s, over- 
leaped itself. 

** Hardly had I left my tent when, at a 
sneaking distance, he followed on, and 
when we had gone below for dinner, and 
all was quiet on deck, Ned sprang aboard, 
deliberately became a stowaway and 
went to sleep. 

‘* Dinner over I returned, and, calling 
my dog, met with no response. Two days 
went by, and still no Ned. I was much 
grieved to lose him, so it was with de- 
light that on the morning of the third 
day I received a letter from a neighbor- 
ing island, fifty miles away, telling me 
my dog went on the steamer, and add- 
ing, ‘ You’ll have to come down, for he 
is so miserably unhappy he won’t eat a 
morsel.’ Remorse and homesickness 
were evidently doing their work, and I 
knew he would need no further punish- 
ment for his disobedience. I hastened 
down by the next boat. The officers and 
men, who knew Ned well, were all gath- 
ered to witness the reception. Ned 
looked at me first with tail between his 
legs, evidently much concerned to know 
whether he was to be received as a rec- 
reant truant or a forgiven sinner. But 
1 greeted him cordially with, ‘How are 
you, Ned?’ With a leap he was over 
my head, repeating his living arc of 
triumph until tired, and then fawning 
on me and licking my hand till it was my 
turn to be weary. 

‘“* Ned was extremely fond of dress 
parade, and he had become sucha favor- 
ite, that, though dogs were not allowed 
on the parade ground, he was made an 
exception tothe regulation. No soldier 
felt better or enjoyed the show more 
thoroughly. The boys were very proud 
of him and bought him an extravagant 
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collar, on which they had engraved, 
‘Irish Company, Third Regiment, New 
Hampshire. Ours by Adoption. Dog 
Ned.’ He always wore it on dress occa- 
sions.”’ 

‘** Was he ever in battle ? ” 

‘* Oh, yes, several times, and wounded 
too. How he kept his eyes on me to be 
certain that it was right to be there at 
all! But much as he hated the confusion 
and danger, nothing would keep him out 
when his master was in it, and the de- 
light with which he saw me taken off in 
an ambulance, wounded, is to be par- 
doned when to his canine mind it was 
our only chance for life. He was wounded 
in his foot in the same battle, and we 
limped off together. 

‘** But I must tell you one of his home 
exploits. A friend calling at my office 
one day, having heard of Ned’s unusual 
intelligence, begged me to send him for 
something then and there. I looked up 
— it was a mile to my house — and said: 
‘ Ned, go home and bring me my cane to 
walk back with.’ 

‘** Fifteen or twenty minutes later a non- 
descript object was seen coming down 
the street. It was Ned with my black 
silk hat on. The cane was not to be 
found, and he naturally concluded that 
hat and cane went together and half a 
loaf was better than none, and so had 
started with the silk hat which, with in- 
finite pains and patience and naturally 
at the cost of the ruin of the hat, he had 
dragged along. When he took it by the 
rim it flew up and made a blinder, and 
when he attempted to take it by the top 
it was with the result of a iong row of 
tooth marks along the edge of the crown. 
But it had been so loving a task, per- 
formed to the best of his knowledge, 
that I patted him and threw the wreck 
of my best Sunday hat into the office 
grate.”’ 

‘*Then you brought him home with 
you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, the first time, and the governor 
of the State, for Ned had quite a nation- 
al reputation by this time, offered me 
$1,000 for him, with the promise 
that he should be mine again should 
I safely return, but I knew that Ned 
could never live apart from me. He 
was hail-fellow-well-met with any of 
my friends, but he loved only his master. 
Wherever my fortunes left me, and they 
were the fortunes of war, Ned was al- 
ways at my side, once in the very fore- 
front of a masked battery. By the way, 
on that march, when we captured many 


a Johnny, Ned disappeared a few min- 
utes to return with a big gray rabbit in 
is mouth. 

“** Hullo, Oaptain,’ cried one of my 
men, ‘ Ned’s ahead of us; he’s captured 
the first gray-back!’”’ 

‘“*Did you bring him home the second 
time?” 

‘* Alas! no. I was about to go home on 
account of a wound for a second fur- 
lough when, just before I went on board 
the steamer, Ned began to behave queer- 
ly, as if he had something in his throat. 
I could find nothing, no more could the 
surgeon, and in an hour poor Ned was 
dead. I have another dog I call Ned, 
but he isn’t Ned. I often think whata 
darkey said to me one day, when at the 
trapping of a coon Ned had shown more 
brains than any one else in the party: 

‘“**Lord ’a massy, massa, dat dog ain’t 
no dog, dat dog’s somebody!’ ” — 
LovuIsE MANNING HODGKINS, in Congre- 
gatienalist. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Familiar Life in Field and Forest. By F. 


Schuyler wathews. With Numerous illustrations 
»y the Author, and Photographs from Nature by 


W. Lyman Underwood. D. Appleton & Co.: New 


York. 

This is a very interesting and very useful 
book. Any man is a benefactor who will 
bring us nearer to field and flower, and es- 
pecially to the great animal creation. The 
author introduces us to the animals of the 
forest, the lake,and the stream,and shows 
us how much we may know of them, and 
how close and happy may be the relation. 
He pleads for better treatment for these den- 
izens of the earth, the woods, and the waters, 
and his plea is strong and interesting. We 
advise those who are to goto the mountains 
or to the old country home for a vacation to 
take this volume with them. 


The Art of Taxidermy. By John Rowley. D. 


appieton & Co.: New York. 

This specialist in an art of which the gen- 
eral public knows so little has, by means of 
many illustrations and diagrams and a pecul- 
jarly happy manner of communicating his 
own knowledge and experience, made tax- 
idermy easy of comprehension to all who will 
follow after him in his book. Mr. Rowley is 
chief of the department of taxidermy in the 
Amer'can Museum of Natural History, New 
York city. 

The Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. Yellowplush ; 
The History of Samuei Titmarsh,and The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, etc. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. With # Portrait, Twenty-four Full- 
age Illustrations,and Eleven Wood-cuts by the 
Author,and a Biographical Introduction by his 


Surviving Daughter, Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1.50. 


In this volume — the third of the Biograph- 
ical Edition of Thackeray’s Complete Works 
— Mrs. Ritchie continues to give us sketchy 
bits of the life and surroundings of her fa- 
ther at the time of his writing of the work, 
that almost invest the pages with that subtle 
charm that surrounds a personal confidence. 
They seem to bring us nearer to the author, 
and make his characters as real to us as they 
were to him when they were born in his 
brain. They constitute the only authorita- 
tive account that has been given us of the 
man whose desire was that his works, and 
his works only, should speak for him. The 
volume is embellished with several illustra- 
tions that have never before appeared in 
print. 

Christian Science and Its Problems. By J.H. 


Bates, Ph.M. Eaton & Mains: New York. Curts & 


Jennings: Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents. 


An investigation of the themes brought to 
the surface by Christian Science is the pur- 
pose of this little book. The author has 
shunned controversy while analyzing crit- 
ically the philosophy of the extreme form of 
faith cure known as Christian Science. The 
work is well executed, and its conclusions, 
based on approved science and man’s rela- 
tion to God, are in harmony with the belief 
of those who cannot enter into the denial of 
the reality of the world of sense and experi- 
ence. 

Christ in the Daily Meal; or, The Ordinance of 
the Breaking of Bread. By Norman Fox, D. D., 
late Professor of Church History in School of The- 
ology, William Jewell College, Mo. Fords, How- 


ard & Hulbert: New York. James Olarke & Co.: 
London. 


This modest volume is the expansion of a 


thought-provoking paper read by Professor | 
Norman Fox before the New York Baptist | 


Ministers’ Conference, and which excited 
considerable comment and discussion. The 
idea advanced is that every meal should be 
taken “‘ in remembrance” of Christ; that the 
present church supper has no Scriptural prec- 
edent; that it should be called “‘ a supper of 
the Lord,” and not “‘ the Lord’s Supper.” 
Close communion is deprecated. The argu- 
ments are strictly Biblical, though certain 
quotations are introduced from acknowl- 
edged authorities on points of scholarly or 
historical import. 


The work is a distinct 
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contribution to the current doctrines regard- 

ing the breaking of bread. 

The Seed Basket for Preachers and Teach- 
ers. Being a collection of 300 Sermon Outlines, 
Seed Corn, and Sunday-school Addresses, Com- 
fe by the Editor of * The Tool Basket.” Wilbur 


Ketcham: 2 Oooper Union, New York. Price, 
50 cents. 


The suggestions furnished by these out- 
lines are in every way helpful for the pur- 
pose of the book. A complete index of sub- 
jects and texts adds greatly to its practical 
value along the lines indicated. The book is 
multum in parvo. 

What are You Doing Here? A Consideration 
of the Meaning and Aims of Life in Journeying 


through the World. By Abram Conklin. James H. 
West: Boston. Price, 50 cents. 


A wise philosophy of life is embodied in this 
little book, which opens the eyes and heart 
to life’s best hopes and aspirations. It isa 
message of good cheer, faith, inspiration and 
encouragement. 

The Essentials of Goometey (Fists). By Web- 
ster Wells, 8. B., Professor of athe matics in the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Leach, 


Shewell & Co.: New York, Boston, Chicago. Price, 
75 cents. 


This book is one of the fine series of math- 
ematical text-books by Professor Wells, de- 
signed for the use of high schools and acad- 
emies, and also answering the requirements 
of colleges and scientific schools. 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot. By W. Edwards Tire- 
buck. Harper & Brotners: New York. Price, $1 50. 


This novel is a story of modern life in a 
Lancashire mining village. It revolves 
around the central character of the heroine, 
Meg, and follows her adventures in her rude 
and untrained endeavors to solve and recon- 
cile the ultimate meanings of life and love. 
Meg, while an infant, is deserted by her 
mother and adopted by Margit Miligate, the 
mother of Ark Millgate, who figures as the 
hero. Meg grows up to beautiful woman- 
hood, and three lovers claim her. She rebels 
against the necessity of a choice and the 
constraint of her future, and leaves the vil- 
lage, returning to it, however, after a variety 
of incidents and adventures, all of which 
have their indirect effect upon the develop- 
ment of her character. In one of these she 
is led to the discovery of her ill-fated par- 
ents by means of the scarlet birth-mark on 
her foot. The ultimate catastrophe of the 
story is a fatal disaster in a mining pit. 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. Edited by Francis 

W. Parker. Onthe Farm. By Francis W. Park- 


er and Nellie Lothrop Helm. Appletons’ Home 
Reading Books. D. Appleton & Co.: New York. 


This book, with its numerous illustrations, 
is the farm in kindergarten study. The 
children are interested and made familiar 
with what would be actually seen upon the 
natural farm if some one were to take them 
through the house, barn and fields, and 
point out the subjects of special interest and 
importance, It would prove a very interest- 
ing volume to both parent and child as they 
leave home for the summer outing and va- 
cation. 

Love Does It Ail. A Life Story. By Ida Lemon 
Hildyard. James H. West: Boston. Price, 50 cents. 
This little volume is a typical one of a 

‘* Life’ series, gotten out by West. There 

is an elevating, purpcseful, healthy senti- 
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ment running through the simple story. 
The reader will lay it down with the feeling 
that the world is much the better for its 
having been written. 


Literary Notes 





—— ‘“* Her Memory,” a new novel by Maar- 
ten Maartens, which is now running as a 
serial in Temple Bar, will be brought out in 
book form, probably in October, by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

—— The Scribners have purchased all! of 
Dr. H.C. Trumbull’s books which were for- 
merly published by the Sunday School Times, 
and will hereafter issue them. They will 
also publish Gladstone’s “‘ Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture,’”’ Hilprecht’s “ Recent Re- 
search in Bible Lands,” and “‘ Hints on Bible 
Study.” 


— Mr. Marion Crawford has found the 
theme for his forthcoming novel in the Sec- 
ond Crusade, and is said to be also at work 
on a volume of I{talian history. 


—— The “ Naval Problems to be Solved in 
the War ”’ are discussed by the English ex- 
pert, Mr. H. W. Wilson, in an article which 
the Living Age of July 30 reproduces. 


— Max Pemberton’s new novel will be 
called ‘“‘The Phantom Army.” it will be 
issued some time in August by D. Appleton 
& Co. 

—— Andrew Lang has compiled and edited 
for Longmans, Green & Uo. a volume en- 
titled, “‘ Selections from Coleridge.’’ It will 
be brought out in an edition uniform with 
Mr. Lang’s “ Selections from Wordsworth,”’ 
which was published last year. 


—It is stated that Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, the Cornish novelist and essayist, bas 
great difficulty in persuading people that his 
name is pronounced ‘‘ Cooch,”’ and says that, 
though he never invented the pronunciation, 
he can prevail on only a few friends (outside 
of Cornwall) to believe in it. 


—— The publishers of the Critic announce 
its first appearance as a magazine with the 
number of July 25,and its change from a 
weekly to a monthly issue. A new price of 
¢2 a year is announced for its new form, but 
a continuance of the leading features that 
have won the Critic its many friends is 
promised. 

—— Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, the discov- 
erers of the ‘* Logia,’”’ or the “ Sayings of 
Christ,’’ are about publishing a volume con- 
cerning their literary discoveries on the 
Nile. The principal features of this volume 
will be fragments of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, and of some classics, such as Sophocles 
and Sappho. 


— A hospital room in Tabriz, Persia, is 
to be established in memory of the late The- 
odore Child. Funds for the purpose indi- 
cated were contributed by the many friends 
of the journalist in England and the United 
States. There isto be a tablet put in place 
bearing an inscription in English and Per- 
sian. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson VI 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 7, 1898. 
2 Krnos 2: 6-15. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY_ D. D., U. S.N. 
ELIJAH’S SPIRIT ON ELISHA 


1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: How much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him ? — Luke 11: 13. 


2. DATE: B., ©, 892-890; or 854-852 (revised chronol- 
ogy). 


8 PLACES: Jericho and east of the Jordan. 


4. CONNECTION: Death of Ahab, on the field of 
Ramoth-Gilead; the accession of Ahaziah, and his 
evil reign of two years; Ahaziah’s sickness, and 
Elijah’s prophecy of his death; the attempt to ar- 
rest Elijah, and the fall of fire from heaven consum- 
ing two captains with their fifties; the death of 
Ahaziah. In Judah — Jehoshaphat’s death, and the 
accession of his son Jehoram; Elijab’s letter to 
Jehoram (2 Chron. 21: 12-15). 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday —2 Kings 2: 1-8. 


Tuesday 2 Kings 2: 9-15. Wednesday 2 Kings 2: 
16-22. Thursday — Heb. 11: 1-6. Friday— Luke 12: 
82-40. Saturday —2 Tim. 4: 1-8. Sunday — John 14: 
8-17. 


Il Introductory 


Our lesson today records an event ab- 
solutely unique in human history. 
Enoch, we read, walked with God so 
closely that he was spared the passage 
through the valley of the shadow, and, 
without tasting death, entered heaven. 
‘‘He was not, for God took him.” But 
for Elijah was reserved a translation 
which, in its dramatic impressiveness, 
has no paralle/. When the time came 
for the departure of that stern and lotty 
spirit, God was pleased to send to earth 
a heavenly chariot, whose blazing wheels 
and flaming steeds furnished a fit vehi- 
cle for one around whom had thrice 
played the fire of Jehovah. But not 
from the alien land of Israel was he to 
ascend. Oat of Gilead had he come to 
bear God’s messages, and now that his 
work was done, his feet would tread 
again his native soil before he entered 
the city not made with hands. As he 
left Gilgal on this final journey, Elisha 
followed after. ‘‘ Tarry here, for the 
Lord hath sent me to Bethel.’’ But his 
faithful disciple, who knew where his 
master was going, would not be dis- 
suaded: ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, and as thy 
soul liveth, [ will not leave thee,’’ was 
the fervent reply. On reaching the 
school at Bethel, the ‘‘sons of the 
prophets ” asked Elisha if he knew that 
the Lord was about to remove his mas- 
ter ‘‘ from his head.’’ But the latter re- 
pelled ail curious questioning: ‘ Yea, 
I know it; hold ye your peace.” Next, 
they went to Jericho, Elisha refusing to 
be shaken off. The ‘ sons of the proph- 
ets’ there had received an intimation of 
Elifh’s approaching exit, and they 
crowded around Elisha with the same 
officious inquiries which had annoyed 
him at Bethel. Here, as there, he de- 
clined te talk upon the subject, and bade 
them hold their peace. ‘‘ The Lord hath 
sent me to Jordan,” said the aged proph- 
et to his follower: ‘ tarry here, I pray 
thee!’? But his request was met by the 
same affectionate, yet inflexible, deter- 
mination as before, and “‘ they two went 
on.”’ Fifty of the “‘ sons of the proph- 
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ets’ watched them as they went. They 
came to the Jordan, whose waters part- 
ed when smitten by the prophet’s man- 
tle, and the two went over on dry 
ground. On the other side Elijah asked 
his friend to make his final request, and 
received the filial answer: ‘‘Let a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon 
me!”? The “ hard thing ’’ was granted, 
on condition that Elisha should be per- 
mitted to witness his removal. In the 
midst of their converse the moment 
came. The fiery car appeared. The 
friends were severed. A furious whirl- 
wind circled round the gleaming char- 
iot and horses, uplifting them swiftly 
towards heaven. Never again was Eli- 
jah seen on earth until, nearly nine hun- 
dred years later, in company with Mo- 
ses, he was recognized on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

Elisha watched the ascending prophet 
with feelings of wonder and grief: ‘*‘ My 
father, my father,” he cried, ‘‘ the char- 
iot of Israel, and the horsemen there- 
of!’ Left alone, he took up the familiar 
mantle which had dropped from his 
friend at the moment of separation, and 
returned slowly to the Jordan. Had hia 
prayer been granted? He smote the 
waters with the mantle and invoked the 
Lord God of Elijah; and Jo! the waters 
were parted as before, and he crossed 
over. Ashe went towards Jericho the 
** sons of the prophets’’ came to meet 
him. They recognized his new spiritual 
endowments, and paid him the obeisance 
which acknowledged him the successor 
of Elijah. 


lll Expository 


6. And Elijah said — to Elisha, who had 
been for some time his attendant, and was to 
be bis successor. He was the son of Shaphat, 
of Abel-Meholah. On his way from Horeb 
to the ** wilderness of Damascus,’’ Elijah 
found him at his plough and cast his mantle 
upon him. Thus summoned, Elisha became 
Elijah’s servant and friend. He “ minis- 
tered unto him,’’ and “ poured water upon 
his hands,” “ performing for him all those 
offices of kindness which a son might have 
performed for an aged father.” He had been 
under his master’s training now for about 
eight years. His own prophetic career ex- 
tended over a period of sixty years. Tarry, 
I pray thee, here—in Jericho. Various 
conjectures have been offered in explanation 
of these thrice-repeated words spoken to 
Elisha. Some regard them as expressive of 
an effort on Elijah’s part to escape from the 
pain of parting from his faithful friend; 
others see in them only a test of Elisha’s de- 
votion; Rawlinson suggests that Elijah, hav- 
ing been fully notified of what lay before 
him, “‘ thought that so awful and sacreda 
scene should be kept as secret as possible;”’ 
Keil supposes that ‘‘ he did not wish to have 
any one present to witness his glorification 
without being assured that it was in accord- 
ance with the wiil of God.” Perhaps Dr. 
William Smith’s idea is as good as any: **‘ He 
desired to end his life as he had spent the 
greater portion of it, in solitude with God.” 
The Lord hath sent meto Jordan — five 
or six miles from Jericho. It was the final 
and fruitless attempt of Elijah to leave Eli- 
sha behind. As at Gilgal and at Bethel, so 
now at Jericho, Elisha was persistent. As 
the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I 
will not leave thee — Tayler Lewis calls 
this Hebrew adjuration ‘‘an oath by the 
eternity of God and the immortality of the 
soul.” They two went on. — There were no 
more schools of the prophets to visit. The 
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impending change, whatever it was, was 
pear at hand. 


7, 8 Fifty men... stood to view. — 
They dared not follow, but the heights inthe 
rear of the city commanded a view of the 
Jordan, and they probably climbed these 
and witnessed the scene from a distance. 
Stood by Jordan. — ‘“‘ Even an Elijah must 
cross the Jordan before he passes from thi« 
world, though it be not by the gates of 
death” (Kitto). Took his mantle — his 
sheepskin cloak, which was the sign of his 
prophetic office. Smote the waters — “ as 
Moses smote the River Nile (Exod. 7: 20), 
Aaron the dust (Exod. 8:17), and Moses the 
rock (Num. 20: 11) — strongly, as one smites 
an enemy ”’ (Rawlinson). They were divid- 
ed —a miracle granted in accordance with 
the prophet’s faith, which faith probably 
rested on some specific private command 
given by God. They two went over. — 
** The aged Gileadite cannot rest till he again 
seis foot on his own side of the river” 
(Stanley). 


9. Ask what I shall do for thee — make 
your parting, final request now. Had not 
Elisha persisted in following his master, 
would he bave heard this last question ? Be- 
fore I be taken away from thee. — Says 
Bishop Hall: ‘‘ 1 do not hear him say, ‘ Ask 
of me when I am gone; in my glorified con- 
dition I shall be more able to bestead thee;’ 
but, ‘ Ask before I go.’ We have a com- 
munion with tbe saints departed, not a 
commerce.” Let a double portion of thy 
spirit be upon me. — He asks that Elijah 
would regard him as his spiritual son, and 
bequeath to him the double portion which 
came by law to the first-born. Says Dr. 
William Smith: “* The phrase employed in 
Deut. 21: 17 to denote the amocnt of a fa- 
ther’s goods which were the right and token 
of a first-born son, is literally ‘‘a mouth of 
two,’’ a double mouthful. Thus the gift of the 
double portion of Elijah’s spirit was but the 
iegitimate conclusion of the act of adoption 
which began with the casting of the mantle 
at Abel- Meholab years before.”’ 


10. Thou hast asked a hard thing. — 
Houses and lands may be bequeathed, for 
they are what a man has, but * spirit ” can- 
not strictly be bequeathed, for that is what a 
man is. God might bestow a double endow- 
ment upon Elisha of that which he had 
given to Elijah if the former were capable of 
receiving it and the circumstances of his 
case required it; but Elijah could not im- 
part his gifts to Elisha, and it was certainly 
a “hard thing ” to be asked to give not 
merely what he had, but double what he had. 
If thou see me... taken from thee. — If 
permitted to witness my miraculous removal, 
the prophetic succession will dsvolve upon 
you,and ‘it shall be so unto thee ” — that 
is, adequate spiritual gifts and graces shall 
not be wanting. 


‘*Let a first-born son’s double portion (see Deut. 
21: 17) of thy prophetic spirit descend to me.” This 
view is preferable to the assumption that he asked 
to have twice as much of that spirit as Elijah had. 
To say nothing of the request being unbecoming, he 
would know that “a dying man cannot leave to his 
heir more than he has himself.” In point of fact the 
figure of Elisha is throughout Scripture quite sub- 
ordinate to that of Elijah. While Elijah is mentioned 
in Chronicles, in Malachi, in every Gospel repeated- 
ly, in the Epistle to the Romans, and in the Epistle 
of James, Elisha’s name occurs — out of Kings — 
only in Luke 4: 27 (Rawlinson). 


li. Behold a chariot of fire and horses 
of fire.— We cannot reason about a phe- 
nomenon of this kind, much less explain it; 
Wwe can only accept the statement as we ac- 
cept other statements of miracle. While 
Elijab aud Elisha talked and walked, the fire 
of God, in shape like a chariot and horses, 
suddenly approached them. Parted them 
both asunder — Elijah being in some mys- 
terious way snatched from his friend to the 
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waiting car. Bya whirlwind into 
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heaven. — Having received Elijah, a 
whirlwind seized chariot and horses, 
and bore all upward in its swift vortex 
into thesky. The “ whirlwind” was 
“the herald of Divine self-revela- 
tions ’”’ (Job. 38: 1; 40: 6). 

The “ heaven ” to which Elijah went is the 
abode of God’s saints, who rest from their 
earthly labors, but employ themselves ia 
higher and holier works than it enters into 
our minds to conceive. There he met Moses 
who had died and was buried not far from the 
place whence he ascended; and with that 
elder prophet he afterward descended from 
his heavenly home to appear to the three 
disciples, and to talk with Jesus of His exit 
from the world. The human body, with its 
earthly modes of life, must be unsuited tu 
the heavenly state, and hence we suppose, 
in harmoay with the other Scripture, that at 
the moment of his separation from Elisha, 
Elijah was changed, as in the twinkling ot 
aneye,and ascended with a renewed spirit- 
ualized body, made compatible with the nat- 
ure of heavenly existence. Thus has he be- 
come a representative of those saints whv 
shall not die, but be changed at the coming 
of the Lord (1 Cor. 15: 61, 62; 1 Thess. 4:17 
(Terry). 


12. Elisha saw it. — The whole 
transaction might have been kept in- 
visible from Elisha; perhaps he onl) 
saw it by that inner sense with whicb 
on a later day he perceived himself en 
compassed with “ horses and chariotr 
of fire ’’ (see chap. 6: 17); that it was 
revealed to him wes significant that 
the request which he had made to 
Elijah was granted. My father —‘“‘a loud 
scream of grief” (Stanley) at losing him who 
had been to him aspiritual father. Thechar- 
fot (R. V., “chariots ’’) of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof — “ either an exclamation 
of wonder, or an instructive tribute to the he- 
roic saint who had been Israel’s strong de- 
fence against the ravages of idolatry ”’ (Keil). 
‘* Elisha addresses him as the true defence of 
Israel, better than either chariots or horse- 
men ”’ (Rawlinson); ‘‘ meaniag, as generally 
understood, that he regarded Israel as bereft 
of its strength, its chariot and its horsemen, 
by the departure of this great prophet ”’ 
(Kitto). Clothes...rent them in two 
pieces — in token of his grief and loneliness 
(Gen. 37: 34). 





13-15. Took the mantle of Elijah. — left 
behind for him, as the badge of his succession 
to Elijah’s office and spirit. No mention is 
made, however, of his use of it, except in 
verse 14. Went back... Jordan — alone 
now, but in that brief space of time how 
wonderfully elevated and endowed! Where 
is the Lord God (R. V., “the Lord the 
God ’’) of Elijah — an invocation (see Jer. 
2:8) rather than a question, offered as he 
smote the waters. The waters... parted 
(R. V., ** were divided ”’) —aconfirmation by 
miracle of his recognition as Elijah’s succes- 
sor, anda testimony that ‘‘ The Lord opens 
paths for those whom He has chosen and 
called to be His messengers and servants ” 
(Bahr). The sons of the prophets ... saw 
him.— They had been on the watch; they 
had witnessed the whirlwind probably; they 
saw Elisha return alone, with Elijah’s mantle, 
and saw him repeat the miracle at the Jordan; 
they were satisfied that he had inherited 
Elijah’s spirit. They went forth to meet him 
and acknowledged his leadership with a pro- 
found obeisance. 


IV_ Inferential 

1. God knows when our earthly work is 
done. 

2. “True love cannot forsake its object 
while neighborhood is possible ” (Geikie). 

3. Faith finds a path, or makes one. 


4. “The Lord not only listens to our de- 
sires, but demands them of us.”’ 


5. Man rarely dares to ask all that God is 
willing to give. 


6. How many have caught gleams beyond 
the vail, at the bedsides of expiring saints. 








First Methodist Churcn 


HE above is from a photograph of the 
house in which the first Methodist 
Conference was held, west of the Blue Ridge, 
taken just one hundred years, to the very 
hour, after the assembling of the Conference, 
by Bishop Asbury. 

We take the following account of that 
Conference from Redford’s History of Meth- 
odism in Kentucky: — 

“In the spring of 1790, Bishop Asbury 
made his first visit to Kentucky, where, for 
the first time, an Annual Conference was 
held. He was accompanied by Richard 
Whatcoat — afterward elected Bishop — and 
also by Hope Hull and John Seawell, men 
well known !n those days as ardent, zealous, 
and useful preachers. The Conference was 
held, commencing on May 15, at Masterson’s 
Station, about five miles northwest of Lex- 
ingtop, where the first Methodiat church in 
Kentucky —a plain log structure — was 
erected. To reach the seat of the Conference 
required a journey of several days through a 
dreary wilderness, replete with dangers and 
infested by savages. ‘A volunteer company 
was raised to guard the Bishop through this 
dreary waste.’ This company was composed 
of the Rev. Peter Massie and John Clark, 
with eight others. 
~ “ On the seventh day of their journey they 
reached Richmond, the county seat of Mad- 
ison County, and three days afterward 
reached Lexington. In alluding to this 
journey, Bishop Asbury says: ‘I was 
strangely outdone for want of sleep, having 
been greatly deprived of it in my journey 
through the wilderness — which is like being 
at sea in some respects, and in others worse. 





in Kentucky 


Our way is over mountains, steep hills, deep 
rivers, and muddy creeks —a thick growth 
of reeds for miles together, and no inhab- 
itants but wild beasts and savage men. I 
slept about an hour the first night,and about 
two the last. We ate no regular meals; our 
bread grew short, and I was much spent.’ On 
his way, he ‘saw the graves of the slain — 
twenty-four in one camp ’— who had, a few 
nights previous, been murdered by the 
Indians. 

“The Conference was composed of six 
members, namely, Francis Poythress, James 
Haw, Wilson Lee, Stephen Brooks, Barnabas 
McHenry, and Peter Massie. Bishop Asbury, 
in his journal, in speaking of the Conference, 
says: ‘Our Conference was held at Brother 
Masterson’s—a very comfortable house and 
kind people. We went through our business 
in great love and harmony. I ordained 
Wilson Lee, Thomas Williamson, and Bar- 
nabas McHenry, elders. We had preaching 
noon and night,and souls were converted, 
and the fallen restored. My soul had been 
blessed among these people, and I am exceed- 
ingly pleased withthem. I would not, forthe 
worth of all the place, have been prevented 
in this visit, having no doubt but that it 
will be for the good of the present and rising 
generations. It is true, such exertions of 
mind and body are trying; but | am sup- 
ported under it: if souls are saved, it is 
enough. Brother Poythress is much alive to 
God. We fixed a plan for a school, and 
called it Bethel, and obtained a subscription 
of three hundred pounds in land and money 
toward its establishment.’ ’’ — Central Meth- 
odist (Catlettsburgh, Ky.). 





7. Ought we not to live so close to God that 
our departure shall seem more like transla- 
tion than death ? 


8. There is no legacy which we can leave 
behind us comparable with the spiritual im- 


— which we may make on children or 
iends. 


7. God keeps up the succession of His serv- 
ants in the world. 


V_ Illustrative 


1. John Bradford, embracing the reeds and 
fagots, said: *‘ Strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way, and few there be that find it.” 
Speaking to his fellow-martyr, he said: “‘ Be 
of good comfort, brother, for we shall have a 
merry supper with the Lord this night; if 
there be any way to heaven on horseback or 


in fiery chariots, this ia it ’ (Foster’s Oyclo- 
pedia). 


2. Plato (see Plato’s Phedo) and the Greek 
philosophers debated over the famous ques- 
tion whether the relation of the soul to the 
body is that of Harmony to a Harp, the music 
ceasing forever when the harp is broken, or 
ot a Rower to a Boat,the rower surviving 
though the boat be destroyed. They decided 
in tavor of the latter. he soul is not the 
product of the body, as harmony is of the 
harp, nor does it cease,as music, when the 
harp is destroyed, or as the flame when the 
candle is burned out. But the soul has an in- 
dependent existence, as the rower’s existence 
is independent of the boat, and controls the 
body as the rower controls the boat (Pelou- 
bet). 
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The Deaconess Department 


HE following is taken from the letter of 
dy a pastor’s wife and is a sample of the 
many appreciative words that come, showing 
the interest taken in this department: “I 
hope to visit the Home, Training School and 
Hospital, and see for myself the work which 
has grown dear to me through twice hearing 
it presented, and through ZION’s HERALD. 
{ am so glad you deaconesses have that space 
in which to tell us of your work. The ac- 
counts of the days’ doings are always 80 
interesting, especially those where the guid- 
ing hand of the Lord is very evident.” 


Deaconess Work in Boston 
691-693 Massachusetts Avenue 


—— The deaconess work has been presented 
recently in four New Hampshire churches 
with special reference to the work of the 
Training School and Hospital, which, as 
New England institutions and the only ones 
in our denomination in New England, have 
many warm friends who gladly promise to 
help by not only giving money but by send- 
ing fruit, vegetables, clothing, etc., to aid 
the poor whom we visit, or to be used in 
Home and Hospital. We hope also to have 
more of their consecrated young women 
come to us as the Lord directs. 


—— May we again remind our sisters of the 
empty fruit jars waiting at the Home to be 
sent for, filled and returned for next winter’s 
use? Your fruit will taste better if you send 
one jar tous,and your friends will gladly 
help you fill a box. 


Home and Hospital Notes 


will not appear until our next issue, as space 
is gladly given to Miss Harding’s class- 
paper, as promised last month. 


The Training School 


bas outgrown the capacity of the Home, even 
with the rooms rented last year, and it must 
have a house of its own for the coming year’s 
work. Will friends who can help us furnish 
it either with new or suitable second-hand 
furniture, please inform the superintendent 
at once regarding any donation they can 
send. 





Commencement Class Paper 
WORKERS WITH JESUS 


Let us first consider the vastness of the work 
to which we are called. Our task is to help com- 
plete the work of our dear Master who died ere 
His great plans were fulfilled. What a noble 
thought— that we are privileged to join hand 
and heart with the God of heaven to help redeem 
the world! The importance of the work brings 
us to realize with all our hearts the results that 
are depending upon us. We can look out upon 
the earth and see the crisis which is already at 
hand. We can hear the cries coming from every 
quarter of the world, calling the people of God 
to a new effort; and a world of misery turns its 
imploring hands to us and beseeches us to be 
worthy of our privileges, worthy of our noble 
destiny. We have upon us the divine sanction 
and seal of God that we have chosen the noblest 
part. Be now and ever faithful unto death and 
‘““T wild give you a crown of life.” 

Our task is a great one, but our possibilities 
are also great. Oh, what heights are within 
range of possibility! Paul caught a glimpse of 
this in the young Ephesian lives, and, throwing 
himself upon his knees, he prayed that God 
would grant unto them the riches of His glory 
that they might be strengthened with might by 
His Spirit, and that they might apprehend with 
all saints the breadth, length, depth and height, 
and know the love of Christ, and finally be filled 
with all the fuliness of Ged. How much as 
workers for Jesus we have already realized; how 
much more we have been able to ask for and 
think of. And yet, wonderful as our conceptions 
have been, He is able to do exceeding abundantly 


above all we can ask or think. Dear sister 
workers, let us be encouraged in our noble be- 
ginning, and with all 


the earnestness of our 
sovls let us reach after the likeness of 
Christ in His devout and humble temper of 
mind.in the beauty and loveliness of His char- 
acter; and though far away are our highest as- 
pirations, still we can catch glimpses of their 
beauty, believe in and follow where they lead, 


and if weare unsuccessful in scaling the boldest 
heights, yet we are assured of the fact that we 
have grown in spiritual stature in our very effort 
to reach the higher mounts of God. 

It is essential for us to know what to drop and 
what to lay hold of. Life is large. We cannot 
possibly grasp the whole of itin the few short 
years we have to live. 

We may let go pretense. Let us be so true and 
loyal to God that we shall not fear to have the 
deepest spring of our life sought out or our most 
secret motives analyzed. 

We may drop anxiety, for only the serene soul 
is strong. Every moment of worry weakens the 
soul for its daily combat. True spiritual vision 
sees things in their right proportion. Seen in 
their true relation, there is no experience of life 
over which one has a right to worry. God al- 
ways gives strength and wisdom enough for 
everything He wants us to do. 

We may iet go discontent. In all the work of 
Jesus, hard as it was, never a murmur fell from 
those sacred lips. There are two things which 
make for discontent—lack of harmony with 
one’s environment and dissatisfaction with pres- 
ent opportunities. The first may be overcome, 
the second put out of our lives. A congenial en- 
vironment is not essential. To take our task as 
God gives it and then make the best of it, is the 
hard lesson before the human soul. To be 
strong we must overcome something. We must 


understand our environment and then adapt 
ourselves to it. We can never work well while 
there is friction in our lives, or gain in our work 


the beauty which is born of power and the sym- 


pathy which is born of love. God makes no mis- 


takes. He put us among these people, these 
scenes, these opportunities. We can make a 
noble life for God out of whatever is set before 


us to work upon. The ideal is in the worker; 
the condition is but the material out of which we 
shape the ideal. 

We must deny self in all our conduct. 
vate this principle. Preferthe glory of God to 
everything else. Think no sacrifice too great to 
make, no hardship too painful to endure, if 
you may be the means of benefiting perishing 
souls. Remember it was for this that Jesus gave 
up His life. 

We wust be wise in the use of ourtime. When 
we entered into solemn covenant with the Lord 
we consecrated our whole life to His service; so 
our time is not our own, it is the Lord’s. We 
can glorify God by systematically arranging ail 
our affairs. Give to each duty its time, then pass 
to the next one. 

Let us take hold of work. There can be no 
happy life without work which occupies mind, 
body, heart and soul. Let us not try to escape 
our work. As long as we live we have work to 
do. If we do not the work we were meant to do, it 
will forever remain undone; there will be some- 
thing incomplete in all the everlasting years. 
This work of ours will never pass away. Work 
brings happiness. Weare happy when we have 
done what God has planned for the day and the 
hour, and are confident that we have been brave, 
helpful, and, above all, uncomplaining of our 
lot. 

Let us welcome the sorrow which comes to us. 
We are called to bear nothing that has not been 
borne before. Every day of meeting sorrow 
grandly makes the life more noble. Every tear 
that falls from one’s eyes gives a deeper tender- 
ness of lookand touch. Sorrow is given us that, 
having felt, suffered and wept, we may be able to 
understand, love and bless. 

As there is no duty more often enjoined by our 
Saviour, so there is none more indispensable in 
our work than prayer. Prayer is a steady, power- 
ful force in our work. Whatever victories come 
to us will come because we have prayed, and de- 
feats will come to us in so far as we fail to pray. 

Workers with Jesus, your individual life has a 
silent force which reaches out into the future and 
in a quiet way molds and helps the lives of many 


Culti- 


people. Laying aside ajl unworthy things 
taking the vital ones, go in all the purity a 
modesty of a true woman with the sympathet 
Christlike love in your heart which knows 
sacred work of Jesus and holds it with the te; 
derest regard. Minister to the poor, pray with 
the dying, care for the orphan, visit the six 
bring lost and weary souls to Jesus. And thouy 
your work is unrecognized in this world, th 
gems which you have quietly and lovin 
gathered for Jesus will shine with ever-increas 
ing brilliancy in thy coronet when the sun s} 
cease to give his light. 

We are now the children of God,and it d: 
not yet appear what we shall be, but we kn: 
that when He shall! appear, we shall be like Him 
With such a promise let us struggle on and up, 
stopping never and saying ever, “ I shall be sat- 
isfied when I awake in His likeness.” 





Fall River Deaconess Home 
825 Second Street, Fall River, Mass. 


T. PAUL was accustomed to close his 
epistles with salutations and com- 
mendations. These abound in kindly recog- 
nition of faithfulness on the part of his fel- 
low-laborers in the Master’s service. He did 
not reserve his flowers and praises for funer- 
al occasions only. His timely words of ap- 
preciation must often have cheered dis- 
couraged workers in the midst of their strug- 
gies. in this respect as in others the Apostle 
is a model. In Rom. 16: 1,2 he commends 
Proebe, a deaconess (R. V., Marg.) of the 
church in Cenchrez. He enjoins upon the 
Christians at Rome to “receive her in the 
Lord, worthily of the saints,’ and appeals to 
them to ‘‘ assist her in whatsoever matter she 
may have need of’’them. He bases his ap- 
peal for assistance on the ground that she 
bad been ‘‘a succorer of many” and of his 
owc self also. Just what form of eervice 
Picbe may have rendered, what office she 
held, and what her mission or business at 
Rome was, may now be impossible to deter- 
mine. But her ability and eminence may be 
inferred from Paul’s commendation, from her 
travels and businers, and from the fact that 
she was entrusted as the bearer of the Epistle 
to the Romans, of which Renan remarked: 
**She bore in the folds of her robe the whole 
future of the Christian theology — the writ- 
ing which was to regulate the fate of the 
world.” 

The importance of this passage to the dea- 
coness movement is very great. A compari- 
son of the title here applied to Phebe, with 
the qualifications set forth in 1 Tim. 3: 11 
and 5: 9, leaves but little doubt that the fe- 
male deaconship originated in the apostolic 
church and received the apostles’ sanction. 
The writer was among those who hailed the 
revivaland adoption of this movement in 
our church as eminently fitting and useful. 
We looked forward to the time when these 
consecrated women, as ‘“‘ messengers of mer- 
cy,’”’ would bear their helpful ministrations 
through the crowded streets of all our great 
cities. it was our privilege to be present and 
to bear a humble part in its first introduc- 
tion into this city. As secretary of the cor- 
poration it has been our duty to record from 
time to time the superintendent’s reports. 
Her annual report now lies before us. We 
have thought thet an ap reciative word 
would not be without the °j10s le’s example 
and a glance at this report o.ight furnish us 
with a modern commentary upon his words. 

1. ‘She hath been asuccorer of many.” We 
have tried to recall the numbers who had 
been visited in the 7,848 calls that were 
made; the neglected, the poor, the sick who 
had been cheered and ministered unto; the 
children found and brought to our Sunday- 
schools, and grown people into our churches. 
We know of some who have been converted 
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and are now members of our church through 
the work of our deaconess. We have tried 
to form some estimate of the comfort and 
belptulness which must have come to those 
with whom the 927 opportunities for prayer 
and the 487 for Bible reading occurred; the 
wholesome influence of the 12,243 papers and 
tracts, the 208 magazines and books, and the 
9 Bibles which were distributed in homes 
where but scanty reading material is found. 
We have endeavored to bring before us the 
many humble expressions of gratitude and 
joy of those women and children among 
whom the 1,715 garments and 19 articles of 
bedding were distributed, and have felt very 
much as we imagine Peter did when he en- 
tered the death chamber at Joppa and “all 
the widows stood by him weeping and show- 
ing the coats and garments which Dorcas 
bad made when she was with them.” We 
thought of the activity and ruddy glow that 
came to the many pinched and hungry little 
faces that surrounded the 282 baskets of food 
distributed, the good cheer brought to the 
sick and aged by the 237 bouquets, the 
warmth to the eheerless tenement by the 
two tons of coal, the invigoration which 
came to those who received the 153 fresh-air 
tickets, the sudden and timely relief brought 
by the $82.34 of emergency money expended, 
and the help of the 42 situations secured. 
We pictured the possible results of the 211 
times of teaching in our Sunday-schools, 7 
times in mission schools, and 119 industrial 
lessons; of the comfort and helpfulness of 
the four meetings held in hospitals, 17 in the 
almshouse, 82 cottage meetings, and 158 
children’s meetings. We thought of the 
362 hours spent in nursing the sick, 27 per- 
sons especially cared for in the Home, and of 
the thousand and one kind and useful things 
done in the 3,198 hours spent in miscellane- 
ous work, which are not reducible to statis- 
tics. As we thought of all these things, we 
felt compelled to say: Surely our five dea- 
conesses in the Fall River Home have been 
‘succorers of many” in many ways. 

2. “ And of mine own self.” It is some- 
times charged against the deaconess move- 
ment that it does the work which ministers 
ought to do, and thus enables them to shirk. 
Such a charge has not been sustained in our 
experience. On the contrary, our deaconess 
has greatly increased the pastor’s work by 
materially increasing his visiting list, and 
by finding and reporting many cases where 
helpful service could be rendered which 
would otherwise have been closed or un- 
known. And this, probably, would be the 
testimony of all our pastors. 

It is also charged that deaconesses do the 
work which other church members ought to 
do. Only recently a somewhat embittered 
evangelist publicly repeated in this city the 
statement that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had turned all its charitable work 
over into the hands of the deaconesses and 
that her members were at ‘ease in Zion,”’ 
etc. The fallacy of such a charge will be 
apparent by asecond glance at our super- 
intendent’s report. Here we find 30 packages 
of clothing contributed by different individ- 
uals,a large donation from several of our 
merchants, 282 baskete of food, groceries, 
canned fruits, turkeys, several tons of coal, 
vegetables, subscriptions to papers, maga- 
zines, books, etc., from many different 
sources, showing that, far from taking the 
work of others, they have enlisted ‘» this 
Christlike work the sympathy «en Ip of 
the members of the Epworth Leaguor, |) ing’s 
Daughters, and other members of the cyurch. 
In fact, the report shows that they have 
interested certain churches out of town 
which would otherwise not have besn likely 
to have engaged in this work. Three barrels 
of clothing were received from North 
Dighton, two from Westport Point, iwo 
from New Bedford, one each from Vernon, 
Sandwich, Acushnet, Somerset, and New 
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Hampshire, aud two barrels of papers from 
Wareham. Donations of flowers were sent 
from some of the above-named places, and 
from Westport, Warren, Cape Cod and Buz- 
zard’s Bay. Thus our deaconesses have been 
preachers of practical and applied Christian- 
ity. Their earnest devotion, their kindly 
ministrations, their self-sacrificing labora 
among the poor, the needy, the sick, have 
been a helpful inspiration and exampie to 
the whole church, and in this way they have 
been succorers of many, and of myself also. 

3. “ Receive her... and assist her.” If 
thus far the report before us has furnished 
a true and practical comment on the words 
of the Apostle, then this portion of his com- 
mendation is an earnest plea for the due 
recognition and hearty support of the work 
on the part of all Christians. That such 
recognition and support have been given by 
many, is most evident from the superintend- 
ent’s report. But could not the influence, 
helpfulness and efficiency of our Home be 
greatly mu!tiplied if all the members and 
friends of our churches would give it a 
larger place in their hearts and extend a 
more helpful hand? Remember the Apostle’s 
appeal: “That ye receive her in the Lord, as 
becometh saints, and assist her in whatsoever 
business she may have need of you.”’ 

L. M. FLOCKEN. 


Providence Deaconess Home 
85 Harrison 8t., Providence, R. I. 


HE annual report of the superintendent 
Was necessarily crowded out last 
month, and we call your attention to it at 
this time, trusting many will take time to 
read the statistics given. This is the report 
of the work of four deaconesses for one year: 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY 1, 1898, 


Canvassing calls, 1,854 
Missionary and parish calls, 2,282 
Calls upon the sick, 578 4,714 
Opportunities for prayer, 216 
Opportunities for Bible reading, 85 
Distributed — papers and tracts, 3,246 
megazines and books, 330 
Bibles, 5 
garments, 3,316 
articles of bedding, 85 
baskets of food, delicacies, etc, 203 
bouquets of flowers, 450 
orders for coal, 71 
fresh-air tickets, 8 
miscellaneous articles, 102 
Emergency money spent, 70.94 
Persons for whom work was secured, 15 
Occasions of teaching — Sunday-school, 141 
number taught, 2,273 
mission school, 52 
number taught, 638 
industrial school, kitchen garden, etc., 6x 
number taught, 763 
Visits to hospitals, 22; prisons or infirmaries, 5 27 
King’s Daughters’ meetings attended, 15 
Children’s meetings, 136 
Special meetings, 208 
Gospel or evangelistic meetings, 31 
Aggregate number in children’s meetings, 3,976 
Meetings addressed on deaconess work, 47 
Hours spent in nursing, 150 
Persons nursed in their homes, 26 
Hours in miscellaneous work, 198 
Hours in office work, 297 
Physicians furnished, 15 
Dispensary tickets given out, 15 
Persons reported to other societies for 
assistance, 18 
New Sunday-schoo! scholars secured, 43 
Funerals attended, * 
Homes found for children, 5 
Homes found for young women, 1 
Christmas gifts given out, 416 
Christmas dinners given out, 12 
Boxes of fruit to sick at Christmas time, 17 
Thanksgiving dinners given out, 51 


Home Notes 


—— We acknowledge receipt of $2 from an 
“ interested friend,” for use in our “ fresh 
air ’”’ work. 


— We are also grateful for the many 
beautiful flowers sent in to our Home during 
the past month, and make special mention of 
the sweet peas sent by a King’s Daughters’ 
Circle of Warren, R.1. They were carried to 
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one of our hospitals,and a bunch given to 
each patient and all the nurses, who were 
delighted to receive them. 


—— Those who have an abundance of these 
sweet, fregrant blossoms please do not forget 
the ones who have none. With a bouquet of 
these flowers often goes a message of love 
and of the dear Christ into sad and unfortu- 
nate home. “ Flowers are the sweetest 
things that God ever made and forgot to put 
a soul into.”’ 


—— The work in the Home and outside at 
this season of the year is varied for many 
reasons. There is not the suffering from 
cold and not so much destitution, but there 
is much suffering among the poor during 
these hot, sultry days, especially those who 
are sick in small, stuffy rooms,and those in 
overcrowded tenements where so many are 
huddled in together. Naturally, those who 
are fortunate enough to have a rest and va- 
cation are looking longingly to the time 
when they are to leave for mountain or sea- 
shore, and get away from the intense heat of 
the city. Our hearts and sympathies are 
going out at this time to the vast company 
who have to remain at home all summer, and 
have not the bright anticipation of a few 
weeks where the air is freshand pure. Are 
there not many who want to help some one 
have a pleasant time thissummer? We will 
tell you of two ways you can do this: First, 
send money to the Home for our Fresh Air 
Fund, which is to take children and their 
mothers to the parks, country and seaside; 
secondly, will not you who live in small 
country towns or in the country send your 
names to us saying you will take two or more 
children for two weeks or longer, and keep 


them in your home and take care of them ? 
A week or two in the country would delight 
many of our boys and girls who rarely if 
ever see a field of green grass. We have al- 
ready secured some places in the country for 
a number of children. Write to the super- 
intendent of the Home at once in regard to 
this. It will be a happy sammer for you if 
you help some one else to have a good time. 


—— The deaconesses themselves feel that 
it is almost impossible to drop their work 
for a few weeks and take the rest they so 
much need; but after the hard work of the 
winter and spring, we find ourselves weary 
and exhausted,and in order to keep well 
must haveachange. We ask your prayers 
for the work that must necessarily be dropped 
during this vacation season, and also ask 
that you | md for the deaconesses that they 
may receive new strength and inspiration 
for the work which will come with the fall 
months. 





PREACHES EVERY SUNDAY 





A Pastor of Several Churches who 
Travels 30 Miles in a Day and Does 
Much Religious Work. 

“T was taken with a severe attack of 
malarial fever which left me a physical 
wreck. I had a pain in my side which 
lasted for several months. [underwent a 
surgical operation and then I was given 
up as incurable. I was told I had a 
cancer that would soon cause my death. 
I had long heard about the wonderful 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I re- 
solved to try it. I found after taking a 
bottle and a half that I was getting bet- 
ter. I continued taking it and the benefit 
I derived from it was a surprise to all who 
knew me. I am now almost well. Iam 
pastor of several churches and can travel 
30 miles in a day. I can preach every 
Sunday, and often through the week. I 
hope other sufferers will be induced by 
my experience to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”’ 
(Rev.) W. H. Bonn, Rye Cove, Virginia. 

Many other clergymen have found relief 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Such testimony 
is worth considering if you want a med- 
icine that will really do you good. 
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ADDRESS TO ENGLISH WES- 
LEYAN CONFERENCE 


REV. J. W. HAMILTON, D. D. 
Fraternal Delegate. 


MR. PRESIDENT, FATHERS AND BROTHERS: 
The preachers and members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America have always had sincere affection 
for the English Wesleyan Methodists. Have 
we not Abraham to our father? Can Jacob 
or Joseph forget the cave in the field of 
Machpelah ? Was not this the home of John 
Wesley, the son of Susannah, the brother of 
Charlies and Samuel? Were not his sisters 
all here with him? Your altars and fires are 
the altars and fires of the American Method- 
ists. Epworth and Oxtord, the Foundry, 
and City Road Chapel come down to them as 
they come down to you. When American 
Methodists, therefore, are come hither — 
you must pardon the feeling, they cannot 
resist it—they feel that they are come 
home. And there are no memories to tender 
and binding as the memories that circle 
avout the old home. There is no word in all 
our speech like that word. My brother, our 
chief pastor, and 1 have been deputed to 
come home witha friendly and affectionate 
message. This, I take it, to be our mission. 
In the first address of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
the tirst fraternal delegate, Rev. John Emory, 
was charged to present to the British Con- 
ference, in 1820, you were called our “ elder 
brethren,” and it was said, ‘‘ Situated so re- 
motely from each other, and under different 
forms of civil government, it is believed that 
no mode of correspondence will so effectual- 
ly unite the Earopean and American Meth- 
odists as an interchange of delegates from 
our respective Conferences.’’ It was prom- 
ised, ‘* should such a friendly intercourse be 
approved,’ not only that your representative 
would be received with cordiality by our 
church, but ** with the most sincere friena- 


ship and affection’ we would reciprocate | 


the visit. 

Our credentials make us messengers of the 
same affectionate salutation. We are come 
to ask, Who are yet alive ? Are our fatheis 
and brothers in good health? And to te: 
you of our welfare. It was with great grii 
we learned of your irreparabie loss in tuc 
death of William Fiddian Moulton. He eu- 
deared himself to us all during his short visit 
to America. His unaffected simplicity and 
great learning commended him to all our 
people irrespective of denominations. In 
the notice of his death in the May number 
of the Biblical World, which is one of the 
most scholarly monthlies in the United 


States, and is edited by a Baptist, it was said | 
that his death is a loss to the New Testament | 


scholarship throughout the English-speak- | 


ing world, that he was a noble representa- 
tive of a most noble type of Christian schol- 
arship. It gives us pleasure to greet again 


80 many members of your Conference whom | 


we have met in America. The visit of Dr. 


Watkinson was refreshing to us, as a new | 


epoch in preaching — he is the evangelist of 
original suggestion. 

It was good fortune that brought us to 
your Uonference in the yearot your scheme 
for Chapel Building and Missionary Jubilee. 
I am reminded that this city and section 
were once a part of the old ‘** York Round.” 
It was when they were so included that two 
missionaries were found, both of whom 
were bred on the circuit, who were willing 
to be *“* Western pioneers.’’ The call had 
come over from the little New York society 
to Wesley, ‘‘ We importune your assistance ” 
— send us * an able and experienced preach- 
er.” Then it was said with glowing vision, 
there was “‘a flame kindled which shall never 
stop until it reaches the great South Sea!”’ 
What volumes of history were rolled up in 
those nine brief lines found inthe Minutes 
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of your Conference for 1769! ‘ On the 3d of 
August, in the Conference at Leeds, Wesley 
said from the chair,‘ We have a pressing call 
from our brethren of New York (wno have 
built a preaching house) to come over and 
heipthem. Who is willing to go? Richard 
Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor. What can 
we do further in token of our brotherly love ? 
Let us now take a collection among our- 
selves.’ This was immediately done, and out 
of it £50 were allotted toward the payment 
of their debt,and about £20 given to our 
brethren for their passage.”’ The Conference 
over, the two Yorkshiremen came to York. 
Sunday evening at 5 o’clock Pilmoor preached 
in Peaseholme Green Chapel,and lilted a 
collection of 103. Immortal 10s.! Then was 
lifted the first collection ever taken in aid of 
Methodist foreign missions! I pray you for- 
get not Peaseholme Green Chapel and the 
York Circuit. There our missionary socie- 
ties were founded. How many are the sta- 
tions you have planted since in all lands! 
We have taken in our missionary collections 
in a single year £250,000,and our missions 
are already on all continents and beside all 
seas. Wecan fittingly join with you in re- 
peating the hymn which was written by 
James Montgomery for your centenary cele- 
bration — 
* One song of praise, one voice of prayer 
Around, above, below, 
Ye winds and waves the burden bear 
A hundred years ago.” 


It is specially gratifying to me that we 
have heen privileged to meet you in 
THE CITY OF HULL. 


So soon as I learned that I had been ap- 
pointed to come here, [ recalled that it was 
the birthplace of William Wilberforce. I am 
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permitted to bring you additional creden- 
tials to those which have been presented to 
the Conference. The board of managers of 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tion Society, at the last meeting, granted me 
leave of absence to make this journey, ang 
then commended me to you as the represent - 
ative of more than a million Methodists of 
the race for the defence of whom Wi!b>r- 
force was so honored in his life and death. 
He it was who told us that “ sympathy ruies 
the world.” I shall go to the house in which 
he was born, and tothe graveinthe Abbey 
where he is buried, witha profound rever- 
ence for the man of whom the world was not 
worthy — the apostle of bamanity who lived 
through years of persecution to hear the 
House of Commons burst into a hurricane of 
cheers when he rose to speak and to hear the 
announcement of the abolition of slavery by 
the Government before he died. I am re- 
minded that you found it difficult taree 
years after his death to welcome the last fra- 
ternal delegate who came from my own UCon- 
ference, because he was reported not to be aa 
‘* immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tionist.’”” No man was more honored among 
us, and none was more worthy. He was 
twice elected a Bishop, and as often he de- 
clined. He was the Bishop-elect but unor- 
dained, when he was received by your Con- 
ference. It was, under the embarrassing 
circumstances, a delicate mark of esteem 
that your Conference manifested such cor- 
diality and respect. I have here a fac simile 
of the medal that was made by order of the 
Conference in honor of his presence more 
than sixty years ago. 

Is your Methodism —the John Wesley 
and Charles Wesley type — the Methodism 
that wrought more than the diplomacies of 
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pitt, that spared England a repetition of the 
French Revolution, that bas sent millions to 
heaven, and, what is better, kept twenty- 
five millions here, if most of them are on the 
American side of the oceans; the Methodism 
of the college, of brains, of books, of doc- 
trine, of experience, of character, of fervor, 
of preaching, of praying, of singing, of free 
and full salvation, of fire from heaven; the 
Methodism that turned the churches upside 
down and is set for turniog the world right 
side up? Is your Methodism yet living ? 
Are your Methodists in the Cornish mines, 
Kingswood collieries, court circles, yet 
alive? Do you continue to live and still 
supply surplus life enough, in the members 
you lend to all other denominations, to keep 
them alive from John Q’ Groats to Land’s 
End? When the two Conferences first ex- 
changed greetings through their fraternal 
messengers they were not esteemed to be the 
important churches that they now are. Nev- 
ertheless, the structural formulas have not 
changed. What we are has come so largely 
of our inheritance: we are more indebted for 
our estate to our legacies than to all gains 
which have come by the modifications we 
have made of the original Methodism. Mr. 
Emory came home from England and wrote 
the * Defense of Our Fathers.’”’ He offered 
no apology for our existence. in the Appen- 
dix to the printed Sermon by Ezekiel Cooper 
on the death of Bishop Asbury it is said: 
“The Methodist Presbyterial Episcopacy 
is nearly that which Archbishop Usher pro- 
posed and recommended to King Charles I. 
for the national Episcopacy of the Church of 
England, and which the king agreed to; but 
the irritation of parties at that time ran so 
high, and the proposal of Usher and the 
agreement of the king were so long delayed 
that the proposition was rejected.’”’ {ft 1 am 
not wrongly advised, it has been said at 
some time in your history that you never 
were a charch, that you were never intended 
tobeachurch. But I think i know some- 
thing of your origin and Wesley’s posthu- 
mous *“‘ Conference of the Methodist Socie- 
ties.”” In America we have an honored lay- 
man, Robert T. Miller, of Kentucky, who 
has collected rare Methodist publications 
until he has the most valuable collection of 
certain books and pamphlets to be found in 
the country. He assures us from date in his 
possession that Wesley fully intended to or- 
ganize as separate and permanent a church 
for the English Wesleyans as he suggested 
for the American Methodists. But it is folly 
to dispute longer the ecclesiastical claims of 
the two churches. Mr. Emory predicted 
that thetwo bodies would yet compass the 
whole world and “ shake hands at the Pa- 
cific ’?— a prophecy long since fulfilled. The 
Methodists with one exception now have the 
largest English-speaking religious commu- 
nity inthe world. Their survival confirms our 
knowledge of their right to exist. In the his- 
torical development of thought theories of 
being came before theories of knowing. The 
systems of Spinoza and Leibnitz are funda- 
mentally theories of being. The systems of 
Locke, Hume and Kant are pre-eminently 
theories of knowing. The systems of John 
Wesley and Francis Asbury are the Wesley- 


an Methodist Connexion and the Methodist | 


Episcopal Church. We know —the world 
knows — they are here. It doth not yet ap- 
pear what they shall be. If we are Method- 


ists, let us be such Methodists as were the | 
I have great sympa- | 


founders of our faith. 
thy with Adam Clarke in the testimony 
ziven one month before his death. He said, 
‘** While I think well of, and wish well to, all 
religious sects and parties, and especially to 


all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- | 
cerity; yet from long and thorough Knowl- | 


edge of the subject lam led most conscien- 
tiously to conclude that Christianity itself, 


as existing ameng those called Wesleyan | 
Methodists, is the purest, the safest, and that | 
| 
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which is most to the glory of God and the 
benefit of men; and that both as to the 
creed there professed, the form of discipline 
there established, and the consequent moral 
practice there vindicated. And I believe 
that among them is to be found the best 
form and body of divinity that has ever ex- 
isted in the Church of Christ from the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity to the preeent 
day. To him who would ask, ‘ Dr. Clarke, 
are you nota bigot?’ without hesitation | 
would answer: ‘ No, I am not; for, by the 
grace of God, 1 am a Methodist.’” We 
shall have to say of the churches as Lord 
Salisbury said of the nations in his speech a 
few weeks ago, ‘‘ There are only two kinds, 
the living and the dying.”’ 

lam more inclined to speak to you of the 
influence of Methodism in America op our 
domestic habits, social customs, national 
life, than to rehearse the statistics of our 
Methodist almanac. Mr. Green, in his *‘ His- 
tory of the English People,’”’ says: “‘ The 
Methodists themselves were the least result 
of the Methodist revival.”” You know we 
are big. You have heard so often that we 
have three millions of members, and more 
than a hundred million dollars’ worth of 
property, that you must certainly know it 
now. Some of us have quit counting in fig- 
ures and gone to looking up the impulses 
aud great movements along the meridians. 
We have found out that there is nothing in 
this life so humiliating as a big thing that is 
little. We have not always felt that the peo- 
ple living on this side of the globe have 
wholly understood us in the United States. 
While many of our people travel over the 
earth, there is a sense in which we have been 
intensely provincial. Not all your pecple 
come to see us, and many of those who do 
look at us through our broad acres and then 
end for end, in such a way as to startle us 
when they speak of it. Professor Fairbairn 
of Oxtord once told me it was of much more 
importance for an Englishman to go to 
America than for an American to go to Eng- 
land. He eaid,* Our history is your history, 
and I find your people study it just as we do. 
But we do not study your movements be- 
cause you are gone off so faralone.”’ The old 
folks forget that the young folks who go off 
and set up for themselves, sometimes get hold 
of some new things. They may not always 
take them for people of worth. And when 
they go to look for them, they may not al- 
ways know where to find them. Saxe tells 
us that be met a man in his foreign travel 
who had heard 


‘eThat Americans spoke English 
But he deemed it quite absurd 
Yet he felt the deepest interest 
In the missionary work. 
And would like to know if Georgia 
Was in Boston or New York.” 

Andrew Lang told us a little while ago 
that Mr. Kipling said we had no language in 
America. I recall some inquiries of an emi- 
nent gentleman, a man of letters, who came 
to lecture to us a few years ago. Among 
other questions he propounded was this one, 
“ Have you any great or important speeches 
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that will live in literature?”’ lt,was mod- 
estly answered that the speech of Abrabam 
Lincoln at Gettysburg was thought to be 
such aspeech. ** Where is it?’ he said. “1 
have never seen it.”” It is possible that some 
of the influences of our Methodism may not 
be known here, or if known not fully under- 
stood. There has been a presiding genius 
in the history of our church which has given 
great moral impetus and reformation of 
manners to the life and movement of our 
members; it has influenced and shaped the 
national character. It has made Methodist 
movements to be national movements. They 
have been progressive and refining move- 
ments. This genius has been a militant and 
aggressive spirit,an inward active principle 
of reformation. ‘if the Ghost that is in you, 
whatever the essence of it,”’ says Mr. Ruskin, 
‘leaves your hand a juggler’s,and your heart 
a cheat’s, it is not a Holy Ghost, be assured 
ofthat. And for the rest, all political econ- 
omy, as well as all higher virtue, depends 
first on sound work.” 
There was 


A PROVIDENTIAL ADAPTEDNESS 


in the new world to Methodism, and Meth- 
odism was itself an adaptation of the relig- 
ious life to the new conditions. The Meth- 
odist preacher in America found congenial 
employment in the new country, and among 
the new people he was to mold to his liking. 
He not only became the example of all right 
living, but he forced his way to all frontiers, 
and always with a moral mastery. The elder 
Harrison, who was President of the United 
States, but not himself a Methodist, said the 
early Methodist preachers, who were tech- 
Dically denominated “circuit riders,’ ‘‘are 
a body of men who, for zeal and fidelity in 
the discharge of the duties they undertake, 
are not exceeded by any others in the whole 
world. | have been a witness of their con- 
duct in the Western country for nearly for- 
ty years. They are men whom no labor tires, 
no scenes disgust, no danger frightens in the 
discharge of their duty. To gain recruits 
for their Master’s service they sedulously 
seek out the victims of vice in the abodes of 
misery and wretchedness. The vow of pov- 
erty is not taken by these men; but their 
conduct is precisely such as it would have 
been had they taken one. Their stipulated 
pay is barely sufficient to perform the serv- 
ices assigned to them. With much the larger 
portion the horse which carries them is the 
only animated thing which they can call 
their own, and the contents of their valise or 
saddle-bags the sum total of their earthly 
possessions. If within the period I have 
mentioned a traveler on the Western front- 
iers had met a stranger in some obscure way, 
or assiduously urging his course through the 
intricacies of a tangled forest, his appear- 
ance staid and sober, and a countenance 
indicating that he was in search of some ob- 
ject in which his feelings were deeply inter- 
ested, his apparel plain but entirely neat, 
and his little baggage adjusted with peculiar 
compactness, he might be almost certain 
that stranger was a Methodist preacher, hur- 
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rying on to perform his daily task of preach- 
ing to separate and distant congregations; 
and should the same traveler, upon approach- 
ing some solitary, unfinished and scarcely 
habitable cabin, bear the praises of the Cre- 
ator chanted with peculiar melody, or the 
doctrines of the Saviour urged upon the at- 
tention of some six or eight individuals with 
the same energy and zeal that he had seen 
displayed in addresses to acrowded audience 
of a populous city, he might be certain, with- 
out inquiry, that it was the voice of a Meth- 
odist preacher.” ‘These men were admitted 
to all neighborhoods — if their coming was 
opposed, nevertheless they came and came 
and came and steyed until they were made 
welcome — and they sought admission to all 
homes. All denominations and no denomi- 
nations were defenceless beforethem. They 
literally foraged everywhere unmolested. 
Among them were many great men who were 
idolized by the people. Their influence is to 
be measured not only by the extent of sur- 
face it covered, but by its kind. Great as 
was the power of their preaching, and revo- 
lutionary as was their doctrine, their in- 
fluence was not greater in overthrowing 
Calvinism, and therefore undermining Uni- 
tarianism, than in reforming the manners, 
elevating and regenerating the characters 
and associations of the people. On the far 
frontier, in the control of rough and wicked 
men,no man had power superior to Peter 
Cartwright; his services in planting the 
churches and determining the future of the 
newer States and Territories can never be 
fully estimated. To use his own phrase, 
there was a Methodist preacher in Boston 
who, like the Indian on the prairie, walked 
large. The most brilliant Unitarian preach- 
er of his day in speaking of him said, * He 
knocked at every door, Orthodox, Episcopal, 
Romish, Radical, and as in the Arabian 
Nights’ tale, every door opened. He had the 
freedom of the city.”” A sailor once said he 
had been where the United states had not 
been heard of, but never where Father Tay- 
lor had not. His power went far out of the 
pulpit. Dr. Bartol said Mr. Webster ridi- 
culed the Higher Law, comparing it to the 
Blue Ridge and other things above all prac- 
tical concern. Taylor eaid, “ Higher Law! a 
meteoric stone: stand from under! ” It killed 
Mr. Webster. 

Men like these on the new continent were 
“like an unbodied joy, whose race is just 
begun.” They set forth the functions of the 
church as designed to embrace the whole 
race of mankind, all the activities and pos- 
sessions of all the people. They not only 
walked large, but preached large. What did 
they preach? Simply the preaching ot Wes- 
ley over again. They began in the homes of 
the people where they found them. They 
awakened not only religious convictions, 
but taught the people knowledge of the 
simplest domestic duties and to have care tor 
all their conduct. They said what Wesley 
had said: “Certainly this is a duty, not a 
sin. Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness.” 
“Be cleanly. In this let the Metbodists 
take pattern by the Quakers. Avoid all 
nastiness, dir‘, sloveniiaess, both in your 
person, clothes, house, and all about you.” 
The Methodists were thus made to be exam: 
ples of cleanliness to the rough riders of the 
frontier, to the rude common people of tne 
towns and cities. They said, repeating 
again what Wesley had said, ‘* Whatever 
clothes you have ict them be whole, no rents, 
no tatters, no rags. These are a scandal to 
either man or woman, being another fruit of 
vile laziness. Mend your clothes, or | shail 
never expect you to mend your lives. Let 
none ever see a ragged Methodist.” For 
more than one generation our people liter- 
ally imitated the Quakers in the simplicity 
and plainness of their dress. The Methodists 
everywhere were known by their garb. 

I bave noted in many shop windows over 
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Ireland and England groups of portraits, 
which include illustrious essayists, poets, 
statesmen, with these words printed under 
them: “Great men, great thinkers, great 
smokers.’”’ And I am bound to say we could 
probably match these portraits with similar 
ones, which could truthfully have the same 
subscriptions. Nevertheless, the early Meth- 
odist preachers took Wesley at his word, and 
they said, as he said, ‘* Use no tobacco. It is 
an uncleanly and junwholesome self-indul- 
gence, and the more customary it is the more 
resolutely should you break off from every 
degree of that evil custom.’”’ Occasionally 
there were amusing expositions of Scripture 
to vindicate the preaching. Jacob Gruber, 
the German Methodist preacher, constructed 
an ingenious argument to show that God 
never made tobacco. He said: ‘It is writ- 
ten in the Gospel a grain of mustard seed is 
less than all the seeds that be in the earth — 
that is’’ he added, ‘‘all the seeds God has 
made and knows anything about. But any- 
body knows that a tobacco seed is smaller 
than a mustard seed. God, therefore, never 
made it, knew nothing about it.” He con- 
cluded — 


“Itisa filthy, pasty weed, 
And from the devil did proceed.” 


A sentiment now prevails among us which 
leads every young preacher at the bar of the 
Conference to promise he will wholly ab- 
stain from the use of tobacco, before he is ad- 
mitted to membership. This self-restraint 
of our preachers of African descent in the to- 
bacco country makes a profound impres- 
sion. 

Our Methodist preachers have gone every- 
where, repeating for more than a hundred 
years the words of Wesley on the drink habit, 
“Touch no dram. It is liquid fire. It is sure 
though slow poison. It saps the very spring 
of life.” No preacher among us, if known 
to be addicted to only moderate drinking, 
could enter a pulpit with the consent of the 
people anywhere throughout the connection. 
And this is so generaliy true of almost ali 
other churches in America that the preach- 
ers are total abstainers. The eentiment in 
this direction has grown so universally that, 
notwithstanding the people from wine- drink- 
ing and beer-drinking countries are constant- 
ly overrunning the States by immigration, 
communicants in the churches as a rule, like 
the preachers, are total abstainers. Not- 
withstanding the ruinous traffic which took 
from the pockets of the people, and very 
largely the poor people, during last year, in 
the city of New York alone, more money 
than was expended for missions by all the 
churches in all the United States for the 
same time, it is gratifying to us to know that 
the statistics published in Great Britain ear- 
ly inthe year give us credit for being the 
most temperate people of all the nations. 

But the calm bravery of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was equally well sustained 
in that other cloes encounter of more than a 
hundred years. Andin the engagement, as 
in all other conflicts, John Wesley led the 
leaders. Though “ perfectly calm and phleg- 
matic,’ as Robert Hallsaid of him, “the qui- 
escence of turbulence,’ he “set all in mo- 
tion.” Hecould not brook the slave-trade 
with ali the world against him. and he 
would not crouch to the slave trader oor 





holder. His Anathema Maranatha rung 
out through all generations above the judg 

ments of all other men. Tas courageand in- | 
ci-ive rebuke of his preaching was like a 
javelin thrown through the pbuckier of the 
King’s enemy. When he declared the slave- 
trade ‘‘ that execrable sum of all villainies ”’ 





he struck home a mortal blow. That was 
before Buxton and Clarkson and Brougham 
and Wilberforce, long before Lundy and | 
Garrison and Phillips and Summer and Gil- | 


bert Haven. Wesiey’s pamphlet, entitled 


‘“* Thoughts on Slavery,” was printed in 1774, | 
and though it was met with fierce opposition 
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it was reprinted in America, and was made 
the text-book of antislavery sentiment by 
philanthropists throughout the Colonies be. 
fore the independence of the States was es- 
tablished. Methodist preachers went every. 
where with it, stirring the conscience 
against American slavery, which Wesley in 
the last letter he ever wrote —and it was 
written to Wilberforce — declared to be ‘i he 
vilest that ever saw the sun.” Oneot tie 
preachers was the first agitator to be arr::t- 
ed. The charge agsinst him was based on a 
sermon preached by him at a camp-mecting 
in Maryland. He was defended by the nv; - 
ble Ruger Taney, afterward Chief Justic.«¢ 
the Supreme Coart of the United States a: a4 
author of the notorious Dred Scott decision, 
Mr. Taney said in his defence: “It is well 
known that the gradual and peaceful! abo!i- 
tion of slavery in these States is one of the 
objects which the Methodist societies have 
steadily in view. No slaveholder is allowed 
to be a minister in that church. Their 
preachers are accustomed, in their sermons, 
to speak of the injustice and oppression of 
slavery.” The preacher was acquitted. His 
arrest and trial only multiplied abolition- 
ists. George Thompson was so recsived by 
the Methodist preachers as to identify them 
with him and his mission. Strong men like 
Orange Scott, George Storrs, Lucius Matlack, 
Cyrus Prindle and scores of others made no 
compromise with the oppressors, and the 
Methodist Church, at first slow to follow 
where they led, at length threw the nations 
into convulsions. ‘‘ There are causes,’ as Mr, 
Morley has said, “‘ that demand and deserve 
fury and energy, and the public is to be got 
at upon no other terms — say antislavery or 
reform! and men ar3 propsriy adjured to 





Cure 
Consti- 
pation 


an} youcure its consequences. These are 
some of the consequences of constipation : 
Biliousness, loss of appetite, pimples, sour 
stomach, depression, coated tongue, night- 
mare, palpitation, cold feet, debility, diz- 
ziness, weakness, backache, vomiting, 
jaundice, piles, pallor, stitch, irritability, 
nervousness, headache, torpid liver, heart- 
burn, foul breath, sleeplessness, drowsi- 
ness, hot skin, cramps, throbbing head. 


Ayer’s 
Pell. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer’s Pills are a specific for 
all diseases of the liver, stomach, and 
bowels. 





Are a Sure Cure 
for Constipation 


“T suffered from constipation which as- 
sumed such an obstinate form that I feared 
it would cause a stoppage of the bowels. 

fter vainly trying various remedies, I be- 
gan to take Ayer’s Pills. Two boxes effected 


&@ complete cure.” 
D. BURKE, Saco, Me. 
“1 


For eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which became so bad that the 
doctors could do no more for me. Then I 
began to take Ayer’s Pills, and soon the 
bowels recovered their natural action.” 

WM. H. DELAUCETT, Dorset, Ont 


JHE PILL THAT WILL, 
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s rip - coat and waistcoat, charm or no 
charm.’ 

reer Methodism in 1844, according 
to Henry Clay and other eminent politicians, 
was the prodigious sign which foretokened 
the dissolution of the Union of States, and 
there are eminent statesmen among us who 
believe the reunion will only be permanently 
re-established when the two great churches 
shall be one again. It will not be with re- 
straint in some federation of differences, 
but in 
AN INDISSOLUBLE AND AFFECTIONATE FEL- 

LOWSHIP. 


The only obstruction now is to be found in 
the hesitation properly to receive and treat 
out people of color. *“ You cannot abolish 
slavery by Act of Parliament, but can only 
abolish the name of it, whicb is very little.” 
Underneath the statue of Henry Clay, in 
New Orleans, are these words cut deep in the 
granite pedestal: “If I could beinstrumental 
in eradicating this deepest stain, slavery, 
from the character of our country, I would 
not exchange the proud satisfaction which I 
should enjoy for the honor of all the tri- 
umphs ever decreed to the most successful 
conquerer.”’ The Methodist Episcopal Church 
is committed to the unrestrained fellowship 
ot both hearts and hands,and not until the 
presence of the Christian black brother or 
sister shall cease to hinder such fellowship 
will slavery be abolished in the church. 
“Freedom is a new religion — the religion 
of our time.” It was Jesus Himself who said, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” His kingdom is the 
kingdom of the free, and 


“ His throne is with the outcast and the weak.” 


There is growing confidence among us ina 
system of ethics for all organization. A 
new and interesting book which is fresh and 
full of suggestion has recently appeared that 
discusses in technical terms the questions of 
“morality” and *“‘immorality” in law and 
tbe courts. It traces in the history of 
“precedents”? the evolution of “ morality,” 
and discovers the irrepealable code that is 
becoming more and more determinate, and 
by which all appellate and supreme courts 
must themselves henceforth be bound. This 
code, though simply Uhristian in its text, is 
made to rest, for its fastness and firmness, 
upon the appeal to the consensus of con- 
science. There is demand for good men in 
public life. The certainty of election de- 
pends more upon the character of the candi- 
date than the strength of his opinions on 
public questions. No greater evidence of 
security in the great trial and struggle 
through which the United States is now 
passing can be found than the confidence of 
the people in the integrity and Christian 
character of the President, who is a faithful 
and consistent communicant of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Resisting war in the 
face of irrepressible public opinion until 
diplomacy had been exhausted, he made the 
basis of the conflict not one of vengeance, or 
conquest, but one consistent witb the high- 
est possible purpose running through all our 
national history —the philanthropic defence 
of the oppressed as against the oppressor, in 
vindication of the rights of man to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuits of happiness. The 
American ambassador summed up our case 
very fairly in his recent address in London 
on the anniversary of our Independence Day 
when he said, ‘‘ We have been preaching for 
a hundred years, not always consistently, 
not always in the best taste,or with the 
purest accent, a gospel the tendency of 
which is forever toward the light, and the 
result of which has been the breaking of 
fetters, the freeing of those who sat in dark- 
ness, the lifting of cruel burdens from the 
shoulders of the poor.” 

You have heard something of our aspira- 
tions for the Methodist women, and many 
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doubters have been misled to think there are 
those among us who are given only to idle 
agitation. The opposition has been a great 
conscientious conservative force not easy to 
overcome, and there is evident corrective 
discipline in the conservative influence. 
But rest assured of this, there are some great 
hearts engaged in this controversy, who 
have not the complacency to claim for them- 
selves privileges and great immunities which 
they would deny to equal intelligence and 
integrity because of some qualifications of 
being which the Father never imposed to 
hinder the widest usefulness. All this and 
more is profoundly stated ina great book, 
which one of our preachers has written, en- 
titled the “‘ Democracy of Christianity.” 
Just now in the movements of learning 
there is a scholarly atmosphere which you 
breathe here with much the same freedom 
that men breathe on the Continent. But the 
atmosphere envelops the earth. We must 
breathe too. Your fraternal delegate to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, told me 
the other day in Baltimore that he had found 
we are reading the same books in America 
that you are reading here. The earth is not 
large now. There are no merely Kuropean 
studies in scholarship. Permit me to say the 
Methodists in America are not afraid of lim- 
itless investigation. They are jealous of su- 
pernatural revelation and experience. 
When the great Baptist University was 
founded a few years ago in Chicago the 
founders came to us for the heads of three 
great departments. There are Methodists 
among us who have national reputations. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


We are living in the midst of momentous 
affairs; our times are not our own — they be- 
long to God, to religion, to mankind. Yes- 
terday we lived on yonder side of the 
Atlantic Ocean; today we are living all over 
the world. We are no longer provincial. 
Without intention on our part, it looks to 
the rest of the world as if we must make 
common cause with the family of nations. 
Who can tell what is beforeus? ‘ Tomor- 
row and tomorrow and tomorrow.” This I 
know, you are our brothers. We are one 
hundred and twenty-five millions who un- 
derstand what we say. We have our inter- 
ests in common. Uur aims are one. Our sym- 
pathies will no longer be repressed. The At- 
lantic Ocean is no more a moat or chasm 
between our castles, but the highway of all 
our hopes and fears, pleasures and sorrows, 
responsibilities, obligations and duties. Our 
leadership must be one. Yesterday we fol- 
lowed your great commoner to Westminster 
Abbey as closely, as tenderly, as sincerely as 
did his neighbors at Chester. He was our 
kinsman; 
more — your countryman. I| hear much in 
these days of our common interests of race, 
heritage, commerce — in a word, our natural 
but necessitated alliance to give us foremost 


rank in the files of time and Parliament of | 


+ 
the frame without the covering, you may take 
itfor granted that his “ Stee! Frame ” is a wire 
hoop that rests on the shoulders of the bather. 

Get one that is covered with proper material. 
Insist on seeing a sample of material before or 
dering. We make our own cov ering material 
and print it with a handsome “al! over" pat- 
tern of Niagara Falls f 
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man. So mote it be, England and America 
by the voice of the people, one and insep- 
arable now and for ever! There is all this, 
but more, which has been revealed in our 
war with Spain. Nations, like men, are here 
for high purposes and holy mission. Gov- 
ernments must plan, like the Christian 
Church, for the coming of the great King. 
Defend each other we must, but for purposes 
only of service—the service of God and 
mankind. To this end let all our union 
tend. On the birthday of Her Majesty, your 
Queen, I walked along the streets of Cincin- 
nati, in Ohio, and saw the Union Jack cross- 
ing the staff of the Stars and Stripes in the 
windows of all our stores. In one window I 


saw the two flags crossed over a shield, and | 


under the Star of Bethlehem, with these in- 
scriptions above, 
One Purpose! Invincible in War! Triumph- 


ant in Peace!” Alliance? “Thy heart is as | 


to you he was only this much | 


below — “One Tongue! | 
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my heart. Give me thy hand.” We are 
Methodists. We must hold to our heritage. 


The world needs nothing now more than a 
revival of Evangelical Wesleyan Methodism 
— joyous, soul-stirring, soul-saving Method- 
ism, and a league offensive and defensive to 
spread Scriptural holiness over all lands. 


“ All baila hundred years ago, 
And when our lips are dumb, 
Be millions heard rejoicing so 
A hundred years to come.” 


THE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Barton. — This charge was greatly afflicted in 
the loss of Hon. George H. Blake, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Orleans County Monitor. His pe- 
cuniary support and social position were of great 
value, and his counsel was* golden.” But they 
have risen heroically to the occasion, and are in 
good heart. The pastor, Rev. W. E. Douglass, 
reports one baptized and received on proba- 
tion. Estimates were kept up, and the necessary 
funds for the year have nearly al! been provided 
for. They voted to pay the pastor monthly. 

Walden. — A little daughter has come to bless 


the home of Rev. M. B. Parounagian. 
congratulations! 


Our sincere 
Irasburgh.— Mrs. Granger is taking a well- 
earned vacation in visiting her old home at Wal- 
den and friends in Manchester, N. H. 


Glover. — This charge has a good working force 
of united and devoted members. The young pas- 
tor, Rev. E. L. Alexander, is held in high esteem, 
and the promise of a good year is apparent. Two 
were received to full membership at the last com- 
munion. 

Barre. — At the last communion service 4 were 
baptized and received on probation, and 2 into 
the church in full — one by letter. The Epworth 
League is sending five copies of the Epworth Her- 
ald to Co. F of the Granite City, now in camp at 


Chattanooga. It has also opened work among 
the Italians of the city, of whom there are several 


hundred. The League held a patriotic service 
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Get one with a thermometer attachment. 
Don’t go it blind — a bath that is too hot or not 
hot enough will be of no benefit to you. 

Get one that you can return and have your 
money back if not satistactory in every way. 

Send for sample of materia! and interesting 
booklet that will tell youallabout Vapor Baths. 

Vapor Baths are an acknowledged household 
necessity. Turki+*h, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulphur, 
or Medicated Baths at home, 3c. Purifies sys- 
tem, produces cleanliness, 
Prevents disease, obesity. Cures © olds, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, Malaria, Eczema, 
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on the 4th of July, at which Rev. Andrew Gillies, 
of Montpelier, gave an address which was greatly 
enjoyed. 

Sheffield and Wheelock. — An evening commun- 
ion service here, July 17, was a season of grace. 
General prosperity characterizes the charge. 
Rev. C. G. Gorse has his work well in hand, and 
has the cordial support of his people. 

Cam p-meeting. — There is promise of unusual 
interest this year in our annual feast of taber- 
nacles at Lyndonville. The charges are plan- 
ning to be present in good force. Rev. J. A. Dix- 
on, of Barton Landing, president of the District 
Epworth League, is to have charge of a League 
meeting every day at 1 o’clock; Rev. A. E. Atwa- 
ter, of Barre, superintendent of Junior work in 
the State Epworth League, will conduct a Junior 
meeting every day at 4 o’clock; and Rev. C.G. 
Gorse, of Sheffield, will have charge of the sing- 
ing at all the public services. Let earnest and 
constant prayer be offered for a most gracious 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. H.A. 58. 


Montpelier District 


Wilder. — This charge is faithfully served by 
Rev. Solon P. Fairbanks, whose salary was cheer- 
fully increased at the first quarterly conference. 
He is very highly esteemed by his devoted peo- 
ple, who anticipate a year of great prosperity. 

Norwich. — This place is also served by Mr. 
Fairbanks, services last year being established at 
the depot village. By courtesy of the B. &. M. 
officials, the services are held in the railroad sta- 
tion, the ticket agent, although a Congregational 
deacon, being one of Mr. Fairbanks’ chief sup- 
porters. A goodly congregation gathers here 
each Sabbath, many coming over from Hanover, 
and some from the college. This is a hopeful 
opening. 

East Barnard.— The work at East Barnard is 
very prosperous. The prayer-meetings are con- 
stantly on the increase, eighteen testimonies be- 
ing given at the last week-night meeting held. 
For a meeting in the busiest season of the year, 
and ata place where there is practically no vil- 
lage, this indicates an unusual interest, and Pas- 
tor Lawton has great reason for rejoicing. 


Barnard.— This place is also fortunate in hav- 
ing the services of Rev. Guy Lawton as pastor. 
Recently calling the young people together to 
consult about the desirability of organizing an 
Epworth League, thirty assembled, and all voted 
infavor. Later, Rev. John L. Reeder, of Roches- 
ter, came and organized a League, which will 
have forty charter members. There is every 
indication of a revival at both points later on. 

Gaysville.—'The population of this place fluc- 
tuates, owing to the changes in manufacturing 
interests. Just now the number of people is 
smaller than in some previous years. This 
makes church work harder and more discourag- 
ing for Pastor Moody and his helpers. 
immersed at the July communion. 
meetings is planned for the fall. 


Two were 
A series of 


Bethel Lympus.— This charge also enjoys the 
ministrations of Rev. Lewis N. Moody, and is 
prospering. The attendance at Sunday-school is 
increasing. Five, four being from probation, 
were received into full membership the third 
Sunday in July. 

Bethel.— Although nominally a separate charge, 
this place is practically yoked with South Royal- 
ton under the pastorate of Rev. E. W. Sharp. 
There seems to be a deepening interest here, and 


faithful pastoral labor and earnest preaching 
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| represented 
| members of this church. 
| of Mrs. 
| ings are adjourned till September. 
| church work is continued with vigor, especially 
| the evening service. 


| ple were present. 
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are bearing fruit. Ona recent Sunday a lady was 
converted during the sermon and came forward, 
at its close, tothe holy communion for the first 
time. The second Sunday in July Principal 
Newton of the Seminary preached to a large con- 
gregation, many of his old friends in the other 
churches coming to hear him. 

Chelsea.— At the first quarterly conference it 
was voted to adopt the bi-monthly communion 
plan. The congregations which wait upon Mr. 
Allen’s ministry are larger than the church has 
seen before foralongtime. Eight were received 
into full connection at the July communion. 
Another series of meetings is planned for the 
coming campaign. 

Chelsea West Hill.—A congregation of unus- 
ual size and irtelligence for a church three miles 
from a village and many hundreds of feet in 
altitude above a store or post-office, worships 


| 


here and listens to interesting and practical ser- | 


mons from Pastor Allen. 


Heath. — For the first time in several years this 
place now has a resident pastor. Rev. Geo. H. 
Bolster, a university and theological graduate, 
has undertaken to till this field during the year. 
And in spite of the fact that the resources of 
the people seemed to them adequate to the 
promise of only the parsonage and #125 salary, 
Mr. Bolster is willing to stay and emulate Pau! 
in partially providing for his necessities by the 
labor of his own hands. Occasional gleams of 
hope indicate that the prospect isa little more 
hopeful. It was voted to insure the parsonage 
and to hold a series of revival meetings. 


Montpelier Seminary. — Principal Newton is 
now settled in his new home and has the faculty 
completed for the coming school year. The new 
catalogues are wlso out and will soon be mailed. 
The competition of other schools within and 
without the State isso keen that the friends of 
our schoo! will need to be constantly on the alert. 
As illustrations, the same train which carried 
Mr. Newton away from one town broughtin a rep- 
resentative of Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N. H., and one of our pastors going to see a young 
man in behalf of Montpelier Seminary found 
that his efforts had already been discounted by 
the previous appeal of a professor from the State 
Agricultural College. Every pastor should seek 
to secure at least one student. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The summer-school of 
the prophets will be held at South Royalton and 
Bethel, Aug. land 2, the sessions on the after- 
noon and evening of the second being at Bethel. 
It is earnestly desired that, as far as possible, 
every preacher attend. This meeting ought to 
mean much both for the preachers and the places 
where the gathering is held; and it might easily 


be made the means ofa thrill of new life to the | 


churches of the district. 


Claremont Camp-meeting. — The only official 
camp-meeting for the district this season begins, 
Aug. 23, at the Claremont Junction grounds. 
Let the rally to this service be general and gen- 
erous, and let prayer generally arise for unusual 
fruitage. RETLAW. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Providence District 


Pawtucket, Thomson Church.— Under the pru- 





dent and energetic work of the present pastor, | 


Rev. W. L. Hood, the work of the second year is 
advancing. All departments are looked after. 
The financial plan adopted for the year seems to 
work well; 
each 
treasury. The Sunday-school observed their an- 
nual excursion, July 12, about two hundred going 
to Point Pleasant. The Epworth League was 


Owing to the absence 
Hood, superintendent, the Junior meet- 


Close by the church is one 
of the fine city parks. The pastor obtained per- 
mission from the mayor and park commission- 
ers to hold the Sabbath evening service here at 


all bills have been paid the first of | 
month so far, and there is a balance in the | 


in the Bangor convention by six | 


The regular | 


6.30. The management built a good platform for | 
speakers, chorus and orchestra,and placed chairs | 


for the audience. The first meeting was held on 
July 17,and it was estimated that fully 500 peo- 
The theme was, “ The Tri- 
umph of the Common People.” The pastor and 
family are guests for the summer of Mrs. Hood’s 
parents, Capt. and Mrs. S. Howes Norton, of 
Cottage City. The management of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Camp-meeting Association 


places | 


again the work of the young people and 
dren in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Hood, the for; 
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conducting the young people’s meetings, the 
latter superintending the children's depart- 
ment. - 

New Bedford District 

Nantucket.— June 19 was observed as Children’s 
Day. The program of the Education Society 
was used and was a success. The collection was 
liberal. Thursday evening, June 16, a real old- 
fashioned love-feast was held. Tickets fifty-five 
years old were used. The water was passed in 
cups seventy years old. The occasion was a rich 
pentecostal feast marked by Holy Ghost power. 
Twenty-three persons were at the altar seeking 
the blessing of a clean heart, some of whom re- 
ceived this great spiritual uplift. Sunday, July 
10,a patriotic service was held. The large audi- 
ence-room was filled to the last seat. The spirit 
of the people and preacher was wonderfully in 
harmony with the occasion. Rey. C. A. Lockwood 
is pastor. 

Westport Point. — Recently a genuine surprise 
was given the pastor, Rev. John Thompson, and 
wife. After the Friday evening prayer-meeting 
number of friends, representing the 
church and village, called at the parsonage and 
left substantial tokens of their good will in the 
form of a generous sum of money and a large 
number of useful articles—choice groceries. 
fruit,dry goods, etc. The children, Grace and 
Gladys, were presented with a well-filled June- 
box. The occasion was a pleasant one and will be 
long remembered by all who were present. 


a iarge 


New Bedford, Howard Church. — Sunday, July 
10, was a red-letter day with this church. The 
first class of probationers were received into full 
connection, and two persons by letter. The char- 
acter of the work may be judged by the fact that 
twenty-five out of aclass of twenty-seven were 
received in full and that the two remaining mem- 
bers, being out of the city, will be admitted ata 
later date. Presiding Elder Everett was present. 
Asa fitting close to such a Sabbath service the 
Lord’s Supper was administered. The beautiful 
new communion service, recently purchased, was 
used for the first time. The membership is now 
52. The young people’s society are active in 
every good work. They have secured Leon H. 
Vincent to deliver a course of literary lectures in 
Y.M.C. A. Hall during October and November. 
Rey. C. Howard Taylor is pastor. 


Vew Bedford, Portuguese Mission. — The inter- 
est in, and advancement of, the Portuguese work 
is something remarkable, when it is remembered 
that there has been no stationed pastor for some 
months. An able class-leader and consecrated 
Christian workers have faithfully attended tothe 
work. The church now rejoices in the presence 
and wise administration of Rev. George B. Nind, 
who served them so acceptably a few years ago. 
The prospects for material acquisitions are most 
encouraging. 


Yarmouth Ca mp-meeting. — Arrangements are 
being perfected, under the painstaking and en- 
ergetic labors of Presiding Elder Everett and 
Isaiah Snow, to make this year’s meeting one of 
the best. Let earnest prayer be offered on New 
Bedford District for the power of the Holy 
Spirit to be given in rich abundance. Hon. 
John G. Woolley will be the orator on Temper- 
ance Day, Aug. 3. On Missionary Day, Aug. 7, 
Miss Ella E. Glover, returned missionary from 
China, and Mrs. F. V. Chapman, of Athens, 
Tenn., will speak. Camp-meeting services oc- 
cur Aug. 8-15. Among the preachers are Rev. 
W. L. Phillips, D. D., of New Haven, Conn., and 
Rey. Geo. 8. Butters, of Somerville, Mass. Dr. 
Bates, of Boston, will have charge of the after- 
services. Rev. F. B. Harvey, soloist and musical 
director, will lead the singing. Mrs. Kate F. 
Cooper, of Fall River, will represent the deacon- 
ess work. The grounds are in first-class condi- 
tion, a number of improvements having been 
made since last year. L. 8. 


Norwich District 


Danielson.— The baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of Killingly high scho@l was 
given by Rev. Walter Ela at Danielson, in the 
Methodist Church. His theme was, “ God’s 
Gifts,” and he considered them under the divi- 
sions of physical, intellectual,and moral. The 
Windham County Transcript speaks of the ser- 
mon as ‘* strong, sensible and able,” and reported 
the discourse at length. 


Burnside. — Rev. F. C. Baker is taking hold 
with characteristic energy. An addition has 
been built upon the parsonage, lifting the roof of 
& part of it and adding some much-needed rooms 
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The improvements have cost about $200. The 
pastor will take his vacation at Niantic and at 
Willimantic camp-ground. At the latter place 
he has a commodious cottage. 


North Grosvenor-Dale. — July 10, 3 persons were 
baptized by immersion. These were converted 
during the pastorate of Rev. G. H. Hastings, who 
left the charge in a fine spiritual condition. 


Niantic. — The official board of this church is 
noted for doing nice things. They have, unso- 
licited, voted the pastor, Rey. J. E. Johnson, five 
weeks’ vacation, and supply the pulpit half the 
time. He has gone to Lake Winnepesaukee with 
his family. Mr. Edward Luce and wife are also 
at their summer home on the Lake at Birch 
Island. Increased interest in all church serv- 
ices is manifested. July 3, one was baptized, one 
received in full membership from probation, and 
one by letter. Atthe end of the first quarter of 
the Conference year all bills had been paid and 
the treasury had asurplus. The effectiveness of 
the temperance campaign last autumn is attested 
by the fact that not one drunken soldier has been 
seen in the village, though during most of the 
summer from 1,500 to 1,800 soldiers have been here 
at the State camp,and some of them would have 
been apt to have found liquor, if it were to be had 
in the place. 

North Manchester. — Pastor E. P. Phreaner is as 
active as ever. He expects in the early part of 
August to take a rest at Birch Island, Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, N. H., in company with Revs. F. H. 
Spearof East Glastonbury, D. W. Adams of Ver- 
non, and H. E. Murkett of Hockanum. In May this 
society lost by death a faithful member — Mrs. 
Lucy Lydall, wife of Henry Lydall, Esq. July 21, 
another excellent member was buried — Mrs. Eliza 
J. Keeney, wife of Timothy Keeney. Revs. J. 5. 
Wadsworth and D. W. Adams assisted the pastor 
in the funeral services. Once a month on Sunday 
evenings, a union temperance service is held in 
this place. The W. C. T. U., Sons of Temperance, 
and churches join. 


Mrs. Mary A. Wood, the mother of Mr. Olin 
Wood, Judge of Probate, has been a teacher of 
children for sixty and more years, and forthirty- 
two years she has taught the primary department 
of the Manchester (Conn.) Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school. She has thus been the faithful 
instructor of a great number of those who have 
grown to manhood and womanhood, scattered far 
and wide, some having passed to the betver land, 
and some of her present scholars being the 
grandchildren of those of yearsago. On Chil- 
dren’s Day a unique feature of the exercises was 
the speech, as given below, by one of the boys of 
her class, who at its close presented to her a 
beautiful basket of flowers from the Sunday- 
school. The superintendent, Mr. Edwin A 
Lydall, was one of her scholars some years ago 
The words were written by Rey. J. H. Sherman: — 


*‘*Oncea man and twireachild’ —thus the sages 

Say; 

We are sure ’tis ence a child any way; 

With the child, like as the flower, a promise goes; 

In the tree, to ripened fruit the promise grows; 

In the tree, when its golden fruit is fully grown, 

'Tis long ago since all its flowers have flown. 

In our tree, both ripened fruit and blooming 
flowers 

Now greet you in these happy Sabbath hours. 

Our class tree, as you wil! see, is youthful glee, 

With a teacher aged more than eighty-three. 

For more than sixty years has she a teacher been, 

Happy at work in the class room she yet is seen; 

Mary A. Wood, that is her name, when Mrs. first 
is said; 

’Tis for her these flowers were brought, this bas- 
ket made. 

Long may she live — this teacher of our love and 
veneration, 

The teacher of our grandparente and of this gen- 
eration.” 


South Manchester.— Friday, July 22, Mrs. Abby 
R., widow of the late Rey. Sanford Benton, was 
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buried. She had been sick but a short time with 
pneumonia. 


Personal, — Rev. James Tregaskis is engaged 
in evangelistic work, and has recently been de- 
veloping a religious interest at Stony Creek, 
twelve miles east of New Haven. A Sunday- 
school and class-meeting have been organized 
and regular services established on Sunday. All 
this is sanctioned and approved by Dr. C.J. North, 
presiding elder of the district. Mr. Tregaskis has 
recently preached for Rev. J. L. Pitner, of Nor- 
wich, and for Dr. Chadwick, of New Haven. He 
will have charge of evangelistic services at the 
camp-meeting at Westport, Mass., the first of 
August. Y. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 

Lewiston District 

Yarmouthville.— The new church edifice is 
hastening toward completion under the hands of 
a large crew of builders. Rev. C. A. Brooks bap- 
tized 20 by immersion at Royal River, July 10, in 
the presence of hundreds of witnesses. Remark- 
able services followed during the day. Another 
baptismal service will be held soon. 


Auburn. —In response to the solicitations of 
Chaplain C. S. Cummings, over #1,300 has been 
received from churches and individual contrib- 
utors for the benefit of our boys at Chicka- 
mauga Park and elsewhere. 


Berlin, N. H.— At the time of the flood in 
Noah’s day, the preacher was saved and the world 
submerged. At Berlin recently the case was re- 
versed. Returning to their home after several 
days of absence, Mr. and Mrs. Craig found a leak 
in a water pipe onthe second floor, and the house 
flooded. Organ, furniture, pictures, carpets, etc., 
were ruined. Several days must elapse before 
the house can be safely occupied. 


Baldwin and Hiram.— Rev. C. H. Young is 
meeting with encouraging success. Congrega- 
tions are increased, especially at Hiram. The 
Sunday-school in Burnell neighborhood has been 
debarred from the school-house, by the decision 
of one member of the school committee, but will 
doubtless return soon, since said decision is con- 
trary to the wishes of the great majority of the 
citizens. We were pained to find J. M. Sanborn, 
one of our most prominent members at North 
Baldwin, suffering with a wearisome and wasting 
illness. His son, Prof. Lauren M. Sanborn, who 
has recently completed a very successful and sat- 
isfactory two years’ engagement as principal of 
Turner Academy, will study law with a distin- 
guished attorney at Gardiner, Me., beginning 
next September. 

Missionary Debt.— Only #46 remains to be 
pledged in order to meet the amount apportioned 
to Lewiston District. Let every pastor whose 
church has not already pledged or paid its appor- 
tionment send in a pledge at once for the amount 
asked. To fail when we are so near victory would 
be a double defeat. JUNIOR. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 

Colebrook Camp-meeting. — The presence and 
sermon of Rev. H. A. Spencer, presiding elder of 
the St. Johnsbury District, was very much en- 


joyed. He is always welcome on this side the 
line. 
Franklin Falis.— “ All goes well.” So writes 


the stirring pastor. He has visited every known 
family of the charge. Social meetings are excel- 
lent. Children’s Day was a delightful occasion. 
The other Sunday Rev. C. U. Dunning presented 
the missionary debt and asked for #5. In five or 
six minutes he had over #7. That is the way to 
do it. 


That “ Scarecrow.” — It is thus a brother char- 
acterizes the missionary debt, of which he says, 





BLINDNESS 





WY 
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Mal Sanitarium. 


Wil 
F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 
Eye Specialist, 


PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment 
removes diseases of the eve and treats directly the cause 
of impaired vision without knife or risk. A 
that is both successful and humane. 


treatment 


**Do not wait to be blind.”’ 


Pamphlet Free, describing treatment at home and at our 


Main Consulting Offices, 196-200 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


EY SANITARIUM, West Newton, Mass, 
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We will 
remember the 


** We will rejoice when it disappears. 
forget the ‘ Maine,’ and 
business of the gospel work in the Methodist 
church.” If all the churches not yet heard from 
will respond, we will soon have cleared Concord 
District from any responsibility im this matter. 
Several have reported in our last mail. 


Rev. J. A. Steele and daughter 
returned from a vacation visit to St. 

Both are well, and pushing the work 
on the charge. The pastor is busy with meetings 
during the week at the outposts. 


main 


Chichester. 
have just 


Johnsoury. 


Suncook. — Good congregations and good gen- 
eral interest obtain here. The people are well 
pleased with the new pastor, Rev. R. T. Wolcott, 
and family. While joyal and helpful to 
the new, they have not forgotten the five years of 
helpful service of the old, 


his 


and are glad to know 
that Bristol is well pleased with what Suncook 
has lost. 

Weirs Camp-meeting. — For this meeting the 
Boston & Maine Railroad will sell tickets at re- 
duced rates, good going August 13 to 20 inclusive, 
and returning until August 22. Owing to the 
many meetiugs held here, each ome of which 
claims a share in ticket rebates, it is not possi- 
ble to have tue tickets ex- 
tended. that shall 
be a blessing The preaching is to 
be done quite largely by our own brethren. Pre- 
siding Elder Kubins is to preach Wednesday 
afternoon. Rev. A. J. Hough, the poet-preacher 
Kev. C. O. Judkins, son of our 
ex-Presiding K.ider Judkins, are expected. 
The programs are ready for distribution. 


time of these 
We hope to have a meeting 


to many. 


of Vermont, and 
own 


Personal. — Rey. Eiihu Snow is spending some 
York Beach, seeking invigoration and 


Strength from the salt air. B. 


time at 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
South District 


Boston ~Last, Sunday the services 
were under the care of Revs. J. W. F. Barnes and 
George Whitaker. The audiences are large and 
usually verygrespectful. Mr. Wm.4J. Townsend, 
of St. John’s Church, is the cornetist every Sun- 
day. He does very efficient work. 
are greatly needed. 


Common, 


More singers 
The committee urgently re- 
quest our people who are at home on these sum- 
mer Sundays ,to attend Show 
colors. 


and help. 
Service at 5 o’clock. 

The foilowing is a list of speakers as arranged 
at the present writing: July 31, W. I. Haven, 
James Boyd Brady; Aug. 7, J. H. Mansfield; Aug. 
14, R. L. Greene, F. N. Upham; Aug. 21, E. J. 
Helms; Aug. 28, G. L. Small, W. A. Thurston. 


your 


Tremont St., Boston. — The following able min- 
isters will supply the pulpit of this church on 
the dates, given: Aug. 7, Rev. 8S. F. Jones, D. D.; 
Aug. 14, Rey. F. P. Parkin, D. D.; Aug. 21, Chap- 
lain D. H. Tribou, U.S. N.; Aug. 28, Rev. S. F. 
Jones, D. D.; Sept. 4, Prof. C. W. Rishell, Boston 
University. 

North District 

Newton. — Rey. and Mrs. C. E. Holmes of New- 
ton have left for Cadiz, Ohio, and are not expect- 
ed to return until September. 


Gleasondale.—On July 16 the cornerstone of 
the new church at this place was laid with in- 
teresting ceremonies. At 4.30 Pp. M. the pastor, 
Rev. A. J. Hall, welcomed the people from sur- 
rounding towns. Then followed an anthem; invo- 
cation by Rev. A. P. Sharp, of Marlboro; declar- 
ation by the pastor; singing of the hymn, “ On 
this Cornerstone;’’ Psalm 132, Rev. A. J. Hall; 
Scripture, Rev. John Baltzly, of Hudson; and an 
address by Dr. D.H. Ela, of Hudson. A. H. 
Gleason read the list of the contents of the cop- 
per box which had just been sealed by E. J. 
Clare, of Hudson, after the articles had been ex- 
amined and enclosed in the presence of several 
of the trustees: Autographs of John L. Jewell 
and Elbridge Wilkins, the only living trustees 
of the *‘ Old Brick,” who were both present; list 
of members of the present church; Z1on’s HER- 
ALD, July 13; Hudson Enterprise, Boston Journal 
and Advertiser, July 16; Rock Bottom News, 
March 31; history of the church; the first two 
settlers in Stow and their fate; pictures, Benja- 
min W. Gleason, Alfred D. Gleason, Alfreda B. 
Gleason, Charles W. Gleason, Albert H. Gleason, 
Howard F. Rev. A. J. Hall; the old 
church, several coins, all wrapped in a silk Stars 
and Stripes. The box was then delivered to John 
L. Jewell, a trustee of the three churches begin- 
ning with the ‘“* Old Brick’ on Gospel Hill. The 
place, John Noon of Hudson placed 
in position, and the 


Gleason, 


box in its 


the stone pastor announced 
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that the stone was laid. Rev. J. S. Moulton, of 
Stow, read * America,” and all present joined in 
singing. Rev. A. P. Sharp offered prayer and 
pronounced the benediction. 

East District 


Reading.—The Reading Chronicle of July 23 
publishes in full an excellent upon 
“Prayer as Much a Patriotic as a Religious Ob- 
ligation,” recently delivered by Rev. E. A. Man- 
ning in the Baptist church in that place. 


sermon 


W. F. M. 8S. — The midsummer quarterly meet- 
ing of the New England Branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was held in the 
Methodist Church at Newton Upper Falls, July 
13. This Society was organized on a stormy day, 
and to it the elements have always seemed un- 
propitious. It was, accordingly, in a driving 
northeaster that some sixty ladies gathered anc 
found the warm fire and kindly welcome of the 
church ladies most grateful after their long ride. 

Mrs. C. H. Talmage presided, as usual, gra- 
ciously and gracefully. Pastor F. J. McConnell 
conducted the morning devotions. The reports 
of the secretaries of Home work, Children’s 
work, and Young Woman’s work, were full of 
encouragement, as was also that of Mrs. Small 
for the Depot of Supplies. The presence of Mrs. 
Alderman was greatly missed, but her most ex- 
cellent report, abounding in interesting inci- 
dents from all the mission-fields, was read by 
Miss Walden. A pleasant incident of the morn- 
ing was the presentation of #66 to the Society as 
the result of the reading of a report which the 
treasurer, Miss Holt, had written tor The Quar- 
terly. Miss Holt spoke with enthusiasm of the 
annual meeting at St. Albans in October. She 
also desired that the Ku Cheng leaflets which 
have been sent out should returned to Mrs. 
Nutter, of St. Albans, by the middle of Septem- 
ber. It was a solemn moment when, at the noon 
hour, all business ceased, and Mrs. Chandler of- 
fered prayer. 

After the lunch, where coffee prettily 
served by six little girls, the meeting was called 
toorderinthechurch. Decorations in the na- 
tional colors stirred American patriotism, while 
the thoughts of all were directed to the women of 
other lands. Miss Walden led the devotions. 
Rev. Mr. McConnell made an interesting address 
in praise of the work of the Society. Miss Ella 
Glover, of China, made an earnest and pathetic 
plea for the many Chinese girls who have looked 
to her schoo! as a door of hope, and have found 
it shut against them simply for lack of funds. 
She also urged the necessity of a teacher for the 
new school at Tientsin, where fifty of these girls 
may be cared for. She spoke of the influence 
and help of music in heathen lands, and of her 
greatdesire for a little organ, which would cost 
about #35. Of thisamount $3 has been already 
given her. 

Miss Florence L. Nichols, of the Woman's Col- 
lege in Lucknow, India — the only Christian col- 
lege in Asia — very sweetly described the work of 
her girls, comparing it favorably with that of 
American girls, especially as it must all be done 
in English, to them a foreign language. She 
spoke feelingly of the burden of debt resting 
upon the college, which stands in the way of 
needed repairs, so that they are at times not only 
uncomfortable, but in absolute danger. 

Miss Josephine O. Paine, of Korea, where there 
is only one missionary for every 375,000 people, 
gave a deeply interesting address upon that 
country. She had the same sad story to tell of 
unsafe conditions of walls and roofs; $1,000 would 
do great things for her building and work. To 
raise that sum during the few months she is in 
this country, and then to carry back with her 
three or four workers, is the desire of her heart. 

Beautiful and fitting words were spoken by 
Miss Harvey in memory of that wonderful 
woman, Phebe Rowe, “ who simply walked with 
the Lord;”’ “‘who was the means of the conver- 
sion of every girl in the school she attended 
while yet in her teens;”’ ‘‘ who interested more 
of the people of India in Christ than any other 
woman has ever done;”’ ‘* whois not dead, but 
lives today in the hearts of thousands in India 
and America.” 

Miss Clementina Butler made a short address 
upon Mexico, especially describing the watch- 
fulness of the Mexican president and people as 
they observe the attitude of Americans toward 
the war issues. So far as that attitude is Chris- 
tian, just so far does it influence them in favor of 
light and Protestantism. 

The exercises closed with prayer and benedic- 
tion by Rev. Mr. Davis of the Newton Upper 
Falls Baptist Church. H. S. F. 
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West District 

Munson. — Rey. A. R. Nic ols is having a de- 
lightful pastorate with a people who appreciat, 
his manly Christian character. All the interes:« 
of the church are being looked after 

Wales. — Rev. G. L. Camp, on his third year 
ceives and reciprocates the affection of his 
ple. 

Southbridge. — Rev. C. H. Walters enters y 
his fourth year with a people who enjoy 
preaching. 

Charlton City. — This charge appears to b: 
the up grade. 


i 
The people and their new pasior, 


Rev. Wm. Ferguson, appear mutually 
pleased. There are encouraging indications of 
success. 


Spencer.— The year is opening very we! le 
deed. Rev. R. E. Smith has a good outlook. At 
the last communion 5 were received by letter and 
5 from probation. 

Pelham and North Amherst. — Rev. R. ©. Ja- 
cobs, having graduated at Wilbraham, car 
vote his whole time to his charge, both parts of 
which have given him a cordial reception. 

Amherst. — The outlook is hopeful. The finances 
are in as good condition as in any recent years. 
The pastor, Rev. J. R. Chaffee, and his people 
are working heartily together. 


East Longmeadow. — Many will rejoice in the 


tne 


improvement in health of the wife of the pastor 








DRESS 
GOODS 


About 200 PIECES 


Domestic and Imported Colored Dress 
Goods in Novelty Weaves. These goods are 
all new — this season’s choice styles — some 


are all wool — some silk-and-wool. Prices 
have been $75:., $1.00 $1 25a yard. Inciuded 
in this lot are : 
Silk and Wool Mixtures Bourettes 
Silk and Mohair Stripes Vigereax 
All. Wool Grenadines De-Beiges 
Hernani and Etamine Jac quards 
Melange Plaids Coverts 


Embroidered Henrietta 
We need the space that these goods 

occupy. In order to make 

quick clearance we offer 5¢ 

choice of these lots at 

No Samples Cat 

Also Wool Brocades and Grenadines 
in Black Goods atthe same ridiculous 
price. 


Wovul Canvas 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


5 to Ill Winter St., Boston 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, Po-tage Prepaid, $2.50 
Mini.ters and tincie Widows, 1.50 


THE DATES following the name of each sub- 
scriber indicate the year and month to which 
it is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Papers are continued un- 
til there is a specific order to stop, and until 
all arrearages are paid, as required by law. 


SUBSCRIBERS wishing to stop a paper, or chang 
direction, should be very particular to give 
the name of the post-office to which it has 
been sent and the one to which they wish it 
sent. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
(post-office or express) Bank Check or Draft 
When neither of these can be procured, send 
money by Registered Letter. 

FOR ADVERTISERS itis ONE OF THE BEST MEDI- 
ums thatcan be employed for New ENGLAN! 
It has probably 80,000 readers in educated 
homes. Cards with advertising rates sent on 
application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 

All letters of Remittances or relating to Renew- 
als and Subscriptions, and other Fusiness Mat- 
ters connected with the paper, sLould be 
dressed to 

A. S. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Rev. B. C. Bridgham. The work is progressing 
abevt as usual. 

‘orth Brookfield. —A beautiful new parsonage 
adds to the comfort of the preacher, and gives 
him opportunity for increased effectiveness in 
his work. The church seems to be going on 
we... 

Brookfield. — Everything looks propitious on 
this old charge. The new pastor, Rev. J. Suther- 
land, already has the hearts of the people. 

West Brookfield.— The pastor, Rev. A. B. 
Gifford, was married a few weeks ago, and is now 
very cozily situated in a pleasant house. The 
work of the charge is progressing well. 


Mittineague.—A resident of Mittineague in- 
forms the writer that Rev. H. G. Buckingham 
“bas captured the hearts of the people, both in 
and out of the church.” On July 3, two children 
and one adult were baptized, 5 were received by 
letter, and 4 came into full membership from 
probation. Others would have been received but 
fortheir absence from town. On the evening of 
that day the pastor preached what one of his 
parishioners styled “a grand sermon” on the 
war, from the text, “ I have fought a good fight,” 
etc. On the morning of July 8 the church and 
parsonage had a narrow escape from destruction 
by fire, but fortunately were uninjured. H. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


New England Chautauqua 8. 8. Assembly at 
Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass., July 18-29 
Sixth Annual Convention of Christian Workers 
at Old Orchard, Maine, Rev. L. B. Bates, 





leader, July 30-Aug. 8 
HEDDING CHAUTAUQUA: 

Summer school, Aug. 1-6 

Biblical Institute, Aug. 8-13 

Assembly, Aug. 13-20 
West Dudley Camp- meeting, Aug. 5-15 


Richmond Camp-meeting, Rev. I, T. John- 
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of the Chandler Norma Shortband School; photog- 
raphy taught by My L. B. Strout; a course in house- 
hold arts under the direction cf Miss Anna Barrows 
editor of the American Kitchen Magatine Sunday- 
schvol n rmal work, in charge of Rev. H. E Thayer; 
botany taught by Mr. George Haley. 

The School of Methods for primary teachers has a 
faculty of experts. Geography is to be taught by 
Mr. Philip Emerson, principal of the Cobbet School, 
Lynn, Mass.; writing by Mr. Ralph E. Lowe, of Port- 
land, Me.; reading by Miss Delia I. Griffin, of North 
Attleboro, Mass.; drawing by Miss Esther A. Smith; 
music by Miss Elizabeth E. Hoar, of Danvers, Maas. 

Any inquiries regarding expense, board, etc., will 
be readily answered by Mr. EB. H. Abbott at Frye- 
burg, Me. Special rates by rail and steamer lines 
make the Assembly available to those at a dis- 
tance, and good food and comfortable rooms insure 
a pleasant outing. 


Money Letters from June 21 to July 2 


Mrs F Allen,J H Allen, Mrs H G Aehton, N W 
Ayer &Co. O H Bennett, J OC Bickel,C W Bowen, 
M A Brewster, A L Brown, C W Bradlee. A F 
Chase, H Uhase, Mrs H W Colley, A H Oollins, W L 
Cooke, Mrs H Crosby. Mrs H F Davis, E R Drum- 
mond. Eaton & Mains. © Fellows,A R Fowle. ES 
Gahan, Mrs © Giles, A Griffen. E 8 Hammond, T P 
Harris, H B Haskell, T Haworth, W B Heath, C B 
Hill, O Hill, V E Hills, L R Hiller, A F Hinkley, 
C I Hood & Co, J P Hooper, L I Hoyt, A Hubbell. 
H M Johnson, D A Jordan, O O Judkins. T F Lane, 
W A Luce, Lynn Y M OC A. Marblehead Y M CA, 
C E Merritt, F M Messenger, A McNeil, Mrs A E 
Montgomery, Mrs E © Miller, Morse Bros, L K 
Morse. J W Naramore, T B Neely, F P Parkin,GO 
Parlin, A E Perkins, Pettingil! & Oo, Providence 
YMOA. M 8 Rice, C W Russell, E A Safford, W D 
Sawyer, G E Severance, Silver, Burdett & Co, H O 
Sinclair. Mrs P E Stearns, H E Stetson, Mrs H E 
Stone, @ R Stratton. J W Thompson, J H Tracy. 
Mrs N O Ward, J H Weber, F 2 White, W D Wilkin- 
son, D L Williams, M B Wilson. 


Also from July 5 to 22 


W C Atwater, B J Anthony. W 8 Blackstock,I O 
Brown, C R Barnes, F L Boyden, 8 A Benton, R W 
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Tinling, A Thompson, HtK Tucker M O Thurston. 
H © Warner, Z B Wheeler Mra J H Whittier, R M 
Wyatt, L White, T C Watkins, W Wood Mrs SA 
Wentworth, G B Waiker, W A Wight. M Young. 





MARRIAGES 


GUPTILL — HOLLOWELL — In Pittsfield, Me, by 
Rev. A. E. Luce, Orville J. Guptill and Lucy A. 
Hollowell, both of Waterville, Me. 


BODGE — NICHOLS — In Dorchester, at the par- 
sonage, 28 Gaylord St.. June 11, by Rev. Charies 
Tilton, Arthur W. Bodge and Abbie M. Nichols, 
both of Boston. 


NORTHUP — BLANCHARD — By the same, June 28, 
Charlies Jay Northup, of Waitham,and Ella M. 
Bianchard, of Coventry, R. 1. 


MARCOTTE — SAFFORD — In Dorchester, at Park- 
man St. parsonage, July 18, by Rev. Seth ©. Cary, 
Napvleon J. Marcotte ana Carrie F., Safford, both 
of soston. 





The * Art Supplement ’”’ to the *‘ Heart of 
the Green Mountains,” issued bythe Rat- 
land Railroad Company, is indeed a beauti- 
ful work of art, containing seventeen full- 
page 7x9 photo half-tone engravings of 
Vermort’s lovely scenery, and a colored 
frontispiece entitled “‘ Beauties of Ver- 
mont,’ from a painting. Lovers of the pict- 
uresque will do well, before deciding upon 
their vacation, to write to E. B. Aldricn, 
General Passenger Agent, at Rutland, Vt., 
for one of these books, enclosing five two- 
cent stamps or their equivalent. 


The graduation numter of “ Ollo Podrida,”’ 
entitled “ Crimson and Gold,’’ and published 
by the senior class of Berkeley High School, 
California, is decidedly one of the most 
attractive and artistic school year- books that 
we have yet seen,and reflects great credit 
upon the sixteen-year-old editor-in-chief, 
Allan P. Matthews, son of Dr. W. 38. 
Matthews, editor of the California Chris- 
tian Advocate. Bound in crimson covers 
with gold lettering, printed on heavy cal- 
endered paper, and containing portraits of 
Principal Waterman and the corps of teach- 
ere, as well as of the ninety-five graduates, it 
will prove a souvenir of ever-increasing value 
as the years roll away. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or recreation. The appointments of a 
firet class Hotel. Elevator, bells, steam, sun-parior, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites with Baths, Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all bathsand health appliances. 
Turkish, Russian and Natura! Sulpbur Water baths, 
The Nauheim Treatment. Adirondack Air, SARA- 
TOGA waters, Bicycle paths, Tournaments, Enter- 
tainments, etc. Send for illustrated circuiar. 





son in charge, Aug.5-15 Boyd, A G Boyden, A H Black, Mrs B B Bridge, 
YARMOUTH CaMP-GROUND: L W Bowers, A W Baird, H G Buckingham, H G 

Temperance Day, Aug.3 Brown. G Canham, R J Chrystie, W Canham, E R 

Suoday-school Day, Aug.4 Ourrier, H Carter, A F Caidwell, Mrs E Cross, Mrs 

Missionary Day, Aug.7 W O Cady, J H Cloud. B Dearborn, Mrs WT Dean, 

Camp-meeting, Aug.8-15 @G F Durgin, Dauchy & Co, Mrs M E Dyer. Mrs 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting, Aug. 8-15 M J Edes, J A Eldredge, G A Emery. W M Fris- 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-21 bie, J P Frye, Mrs H Fletcher, E H Fogg, Mrs L 
Weirs Camp-meeting, August 15-20 Flanders. A Goodhue, D W Gates, A Gillies. WJ 
New Haven District Camp-meeting at Heath,W J Hambleton, Mrs L H Hosley, J W 

Plainville, Aug. 15-20 Hitchcock, F © Haddock, F L Hayward, Mrs F I 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 15-22 Hale, Mrs J Hall. H L Johnson. A P Knell, G W 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-27 King. E B Loring, J H Long, C E Locke, G Lib- 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-27 bey, Miss J M Lenfest, Mrs © Littletield. Mrs E N 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-27 Maynard, J F Meredith, A M Markey, 8 Merritt, 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 § N Mayo, J Mullon, C H McElhiney, A Morrison, 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 22 28 New Haven Y MCA. P R Parrish, Mrs 8 E Per- 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 sons, H A Price, Mrs G J Fethybridge, P H Phin- 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 ney, Mrs Z N Paige, H H Paine. A J Richardson, 
Laure! Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 © Royce, M L Record, C F Rice. C E Springer, R 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 sutcliffe, C W Stevens, F N Seerley, BR Stephens, 
Claremont Junc. Union Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 Mrs A A Sanborn, Mrs W C Stevens, J A Sewall, 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 29-Sept.3 J simpson, C F Smith. J Tremblay, H Tuckley, J 
Rockland Dist. Camp-meeting at Noble- 

boro, Me., Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Kearsarge Camp-meeting at Wil- | 

mot, N. H., Aug. 29-Sept. 2 | 


Alien Camp-meeti: g at Strong, Me., Aug. 29-Sept. 4 
POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Rev. J. W. F. Barnes, 149 Lowell St., Somerville, 
Mass. Take Highland Ave. car. 





Summer Assembly at Fryeburg 


During the past ten years the Annual Assembly of 
the Maine Chautauqua Onion at Fryeburg, has been 
attended by thousands of persons looking for a rec- 
reation place which combines the delights of the 
country with the social and educational advantages 
of large centres, and all for a limited outlay. It will 
be interesting information to such persons to know 
that the session of the Assembly of 1898, together 
with a School of Methods, begins July 28, to continue 
tll Aug. Il. The management continues in the 
hands of Revs. E. H. Abbott and G. D. Lindsay, and 


they have provided a program which includes lect- : 


ares by Hamilton W. Mabie, Robert A. Woods, Dr. 
Nathaniel Butler, H. V. Abbott, and Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D. D. Illustrated lectures on topics of sea- 
ynable interest by Charles Mason Fuller, U.S. N., 
and Prof. Alfred Hamlin. Concerts introducing well- 
known singers of New England, assisted by popular 
elocutionists. Woman’s Club Day, with addresses 
by members of women’s clubs, and a rec: gnition 
service of the ~hautauqua Readers, are among the 
special days. 

The departments of study include physical culture 
ander Dr. G. L. Meylan of the Boston Y. M. C.A.; 
horus singing, Dr. ©. D. Underhill, of Boston, di- 
rector; shorthand taught by Miss Helen P. Goodwin 


| lowing pins. 


spending it. 


It makes all the difference in the world 
For ex- 
ample, it is not saving to neglect to buy a 
warm overcoat in winter; the result may 
In the same way g 


what you spend your money for. 


easily be extravagance. 


A Yielding Seat 


You have heard of the boy who saved his 
life on numberless occasions by not swal- 
His cause for congratulation 
| was about on a par with the case of those 
clever persons who save money by not 





itis not saving to deny yourself the reascnable adjuncts to homecomfort when 
they are worth five times what they cost and are within easy reach. 


enjoyment of grass furniture. 
its yielding ease and restfulners. 


Weare offering this week a very large collection of this 
e have a wide assortment of styles, an 


summer prices. 
re presented here. 


You will never know what Pas are missing by shutting yourself out from the 
t is luxury compounded, and far excels rattan in 


ass furniture at mid- 
nearly all pieces are 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, 


DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL STREET 








OBITUARIES 





Death cannot separate — is memory dead ? 
Has thought, too, vanished, and has love 
grown chill? 
Has every relic and memento fled, 
And are the living only with as still? 


Yes! in ten thousand ways, or far or near, 
The called by love, by meditation brought, 
In heavenly visions yet they haunt us here, 
The sad companions of our sweetest 
thought. 


Death never separates; the golden wires 
That ever trembled to their names before, 
Will vibrate still, though every form ex- 
pires, 
And those we love we look upon no more. 


No more indeed in sorrow and in pain, 
But even memory’s need ere long will 


cease, 
For we shall join the lost of love again, 
In endless bands, and in eternal peace. 


— James Edmeston. 


Staples.— Mrs. Sarab N, Staples, of South 
Bridgton, Me., died, Nov. 1, 1897, aged 77 
years. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Lovell, Me. In her early life her parents 
came to Bridgton, and this came to be her 
home during life. In young womanhood she 
married Charles M. Stapies, of South Bridg- 
ton, who with one son and two daughters 
lives to mourn his loss. Their home was one 
of comfort, cheer and hospitality, ever wel- 
coming their friends and sheltering the 
stranger. 

Mrs. Staples was quiet and unostentatious 
in manner, but resolute and efficient in 
whatever she undertook. For many years 
she lived in the enjoyment of Christian hope 
and died in the assurance of faith. At first 
she became a member of the Methodist 
Church. Afterwards, because more conven- 
fent to attend, she and her husband joined 
the Congregational Church at South Bridg- 
ton; but a few years ago they changed their 
membership to the Methodist Church in 
Bridgton. In her Christian life she was 
faithful and true, interested in whatever 
tended to build up Christ’s cause on earth. 
Her many years were full of good deeds. 
She won a large place in the esteem of all 
who knew her,xnd we doubt not a bright 
crown in the kingdom of God. D. B. H. 





Douglass.— Capt. Samuel C. Douglass, a 
highly-respected citizen of Gloucester, Mass., 
died of heart failure, in the 59th year of his 
age, while ringing the bell of the East 
Gloucester M. E. Church on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Feb. 22, 1898. 

Mr. Douglass was the son of Samuel C. and 
Lydia A. Douglass, who were for many years 
prominent members in the Methodist Epis 
copai Church and great admirers of ZION’s 
HERALD. Early in life Capt. Douglass joined 
the cnurch, and has served it faithfully as 
Sunday school superintendent, class-leader, 
steward and trustee. Since the founding of 
our church in East Gloucester, about fifteen 
years ago, the presiding elders of the East 
District have been frequently and royally 
entertained at his home. 

During his term of service in the civil war 
Mr. Douglass was a special messenger of 
Abraham Lincoln. He was a worthy member 
of Col. Allen Post, No. 45, G. A. R., and of 
St. Angelo Commandery, Knights of Malta, 
both of which organizations and many 
sympathizing friends attended his funeral 
services, which were in charge of his pastor, 
Rev. G. H. Rogers, assisted by Revs. H. L. 
Wriston, E. C. Chariton, J. P. West and 
H. P. Rankin. 

In the death of Capt. Douglass the city has 
lost an honored citizen and the church and 
organizations to which he belonged a worthy 
and faithful member. His wife, who is a 
zealous official worker in our church, has the 
sympathy of a large circle of —— — 





Bowden.— Mrs. Esther Bowden was born 
in Brooksville, Me., April 13, 1822, and died at 
her home in Penobscot, Me., June 12, 1898. 

While but a girl she gave her life into the 
keeping of her Lord and Saviour, and be- 
came a member of the Congregational 
Church in her native town. Upon her mar- 
riage with Mr. Sewell Bowden, who was a 
member of the Methodist Church in Penob- 
scot,jshe also, in due form, united with the 
church of her husband’s choice, and during 
all the fifty-four years of their married life 
she has been one of the most devuted mem- 
bers that the church has known, always in- 
terested in and ready to help every cause 





ZION’S HERALD 


that would make for the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of God in the earth. For several 
ears she bad been a “shut in” under the 
and of disease, but her hand and heart 
were always actively engaged for the inter- 
ests of the church. 

In disposition quiet, her influence was yet 
great for good, and especially did all fee}, as 
they watched her in the hours of suffering 
and heard no complaining, that Jesus was 
very near, real and precious to her, and that 
she was constantly leaning on Him for help 
in her “time of need,’”’ never failing to re- 
ceive the same. Their home was always the 

reacher’s home, and ZIONS HERALD has 

mn a weekly visitor for many years. She 
used frequently to say, ‘‘ 1 do not know how 
Icould get along without my paper.”’ 

Her husband and her seven children were 
all near her during the last days, and tender, 
loving hands ministered momently to her 
comfort. ‘ Her children rise up and call her 
blessed.”” She was a devoted wife, a tender 
mother, a child of God. “She hath done 
what she could,’”’ and now she rests from her 
labors. We who are left behind revere her 
Christlike life. GEo. M. BAILEY. 


Gale.— William Frederic Gale, of Salem, 
N. H., died at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston, July 10, 1898, aged 20 
years, 6 months, 20 days. 

He was an obedient and dutiful son, an 
affectionate brother, a kind and gentlemanly 
friend, and greatly beloved by all who knew 
him. He was consecrated by baptism in 
infancy and responded readily to religious 
training. He wasan active member of the 
Epworth League, bad accepted the baptismal 
covenant and been received on probation, 
and would have united in full connection at 
the next communion service. 

He had enjoyed ey perfect health 
until recently. On June 25 he submitted to 
a critical surgical operation for the removal 
of a cancerous tumor from the neck. His 
vitality was so great and the symptoms of 
healing so favorable that his recovery was 
confidently expected, but with scarcely a 
moment’s warning God took him. The 
testimony of his brief Christian life gives 
us the full assurance that he is ‘ present 
with the Lord.”’ 8. E. QUIMBY. 


Fullerton. — Mrs. Mary Wiggin Fuller- 
ton was born in Tuftonboro, N. H., June 1, 
1796, and died in Jamaica Plain, June 21, 1898. 

She was converted when but eighteen years 
of age and joined the Methodist Church. This 
aged saint, to whom God had given 102 years 
ot probationary life, lived a life of usefulness 
and beauty. Coming into the church when 
but a girl, for more than eighty years she hes 
been a faithful attendant and supporter of 
thesame. During the years that she was un- 
able to attend services her interest in the 
cause never waned,and in her prayers and 
with her money she remembered the church. 
For several years, on the firet Sunday of each 
month, the Mercy and Help department of 
the Epworth League, with the pastor, visited 
her in her home to administer the Lord’s 
Supper. These were seasons of precious and 
blessed privilege, and she always gave testi- 
mony to her hopeand faith, which were inva- 
riably brigbt and clear. 

She suffered much during the last weeks of 
her illness, but her Christian grace blessedly 
sustained her. Her mind was clear tothe 
very last when, at sunset, with Mrs. 
Fowle, her only remaining daughter, who 
has been of great comfort to her in her 
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her family. As a faithful Christian she set 
a conspicuous example of consistent fidelity, 
a rich legacy to her church and family. 


GEORGE WHITAKER. 





Palmer. — Miss Mae E. Palmer, daughter 
of Rev.and Mrs. George R. Palmer, died at 
her home in Livermore Falls, Me., June 26, 
1898, aged 28 years and 10 months. 

Miss Palmer was converted in Bangor, 
under the labors of Rev. Dr. C. B. Besse. 
while her father was presiding elder of Ban- 
gor District. She had been in failing health 
for a Jong time, and while she had very bright 
prospects for future happiness and usefu|- 
ness in this life, the cheerfulness with which 
she relinquished all these earthly hopes 
showed a ef resignation and faith 
more conclusive of the power of the glorious 
Gospel than any eloquent sermon or labored 
theological treatise could possibly be. 

Mae had fine natural endowments, and 
these were developed and adorned by educa- 
tion, and all were completed and crowned by 
the grace of God. She had fine musical abil- 
ities. She was self-reliant and yet not seit- 
assertive. She was a companion to father 
and mother, and a wise counselor to sisters 
and brother. She had traveled in the South 
and in the West,and had formed many and 
lasting friendships among the wise and the 
good. Her genial disposition, pleasant ana 
sprightly manner,and fine accomplishments, 
and her self forgetful and seif-sacrificing 
spirit, made her a bright light in her home 
and a great favorite in all the circles in 
which she moved. 

Rev. A. S. Ladd had charge of the funeral 
service, and was assisted by Revs. J. B. Lap- 
ham, H. A. Clifford, M. E. King,and W. E. 
Foster. The church choir rendered appro- 
priate selections. The floral offerings were 
numerous. She was laid to rest beside her 
sister in the beautiful cemetery in Saco, near 
the murmuring waters of the Saco River. 
Heavy-hearted friends uttered a reluctant 
good-bye, but doubtless the angels and re- 
deemed ones gave her a hearty welcome. 

A. 8. LADD. 





Carter. — Rev. Truman Carter was born 
in Littleton, N. H., Aug. 10, 1832, and died at 
Ipswich, Mass., May 19, 1898. 

His parents, a goodly puir, were Enoch and 
Mary Carter. He was converted at Peacham, 
Vt., March 20, 1851. The following June he 
was baptized by Rev. A.G. Button. In Oc- 
tober he was received into the Peacham 
Church. 

Endowed with a compassionate nature, 
good sense, and fiauency of speech, no one 
was surprised to hear him announce that 
God had called him to preach. In his infan- 
cy a pious grandmother had predicted and 
— for this. In those earliest days Rev. 

aniel Wise was often a guest in the family. 
At Lyndon, Vt., Feb. 9, 1855, he was licensed 
toexhort. The next October he was given a 
local preacher’s license by the same church. 
He joined the New Hampshire Conference, at 
its session in Manchester, in 1860; and at the 
seme time he was ordained a local deacon by 
Bishop Simpson. April 15, 1867, he was or- 
dained elder by Bishop Kingsley. 

At Manchester, N. H., July 13, 1857, he was 
united in marriage with Miss Eliza Judd. 
Though much of the time enduring physical 
weakness and pain, Mrs. Carter has, in all 
the years of her husband’s ministerial activ- 
ity, been a sympathetic sharer in his toil and 
care. A son, Charles E. Carter, now a most 








old age,and her grandchildren and other | 


friends standing beside her, she bade fare- 
well in these words: “I’m going home; ”’ 
and she went from the shadows to the sun- 
shine. 

The faneral servicee were held at the home 
ot her grandchildren, Mr. and Mrs. 8. A. 


Daymond, witt whom she had resided for | 


several years, and were participated in by 
Revs. A. W. L. Nelson, C. M. Hall and H. P. 
Rankin. H. P. R. 





Denton. — Mrs. Adeline Depton was born 
in New Brunswick, N. J., May 5, 1839, and 
died in East Cambridge, Mass., July 6, 1898. 

The greater part of her life was spent in 
the place of her birth. There she was con- 
verted at the age of fourteen, and joined the 
Pitman M. E. Church. There she married, 
Nov. 16, 1856, James Denton, Jr. There nine 
children blessed the heppy family. Ten 
years since her husband died and she re- 
moved to Newark, N. J.,and became a mem- 
ber of the First M. E. Church of that city. 
Eight years ago the family moved to Cam- 
bridge, and she became a member of Trinity 
Church. 

For several years she has been in precarious 
health, and expected the sudden summons 
which came to her while alone and without 
a moment’s warning. She was modest, ear- 


nest, and deeply devoted to her Saviour and | 


WIFE’S AWFUL 


ECZEMA 


My wife was in the most horrible condition 
of any human being, from Eczema. She could 
neither sit down nor lie down, her torture was 
s0 intense. I tried all the doctors that I could 
reach, but she got so that I firmly believe she 
would have died within twelve hours if I had 
not been advised of CuTrcuRA REMEDIEs and 
gotthem. My wife went to sleep in two hours 
after the first application, although she had 
not slept for seven days, and with two boxes 
of CuTICURA (ointment) and one cake of 
CurTiccRA Soap she was absolutely cured, and 
is well and hearty to-day. 

Sprrepy Ccre TReaTMeNT For Torture, Disrie- 
Urine Humors, wits Loss or Harr. —Warm baths with 
Curticura Soap, gentle anointings with Coricvra, pur- 


est of emollient skin cures, and mild doses of CvricuRa 
REsoLvVENT, greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 








Fold throughont the world. Porter D. arp C. Corpr., 
Bole Props., Bos on. How to Cure the Worst Eczems. free 
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estimable Christian gentleman and success- | 
ful business man, was born June 1, 1858. 

Mr. Carter wasa member of Newbury Sem- 
{nary in 1855-’56, in the collegiate course. He 
entered the Biblical Institute at Concord, 
N. H., in February, 1857, and remained there 
until April, 1860, supplying meantime, the 
chorch at Bow. His appointments, which | 
be served with great zealand success, were : 
Rumney, 1857- 58; Whitefield and Jefferson, 
1859-60; Jefferson, 1861-'64; Littleton, 1865- 
66; Lisbon, 1867- 68; Lawrence, Garden St., 
1869-70; Nashua, Chestnut St., 1871-'72; en- 
gaged in evangelistic work, 1873; Colebrook, 
June 1873- 75; Laconia, 1876-’77. 

The impaired health of hims<«lf and wife 
compelled superannuation in 1878. After | 
this he resided about nine years at Seneca, 
and about nine years in Osborne, Kansas. 
During this time he supplied two years at 
Centralia, one year at Seveca, eight months 
at Logan, seven months at Osborne, and 
pine months at Bloomington, Neb. He 

reached thirty nights at Marysville. In all 
these places many waited on his ministry 
and large numbers were converted. 

Mr. Carter loved the New Hampshire Con- 
ference and annually sent his greetings to it. | 
In 1896 he returned to the nast to live, and | 
then to die among his early associates. At 
our last Conference love-feast he stood in the | 
central aisle, faced the audience,and gave 
one of the must grateful, exultant and mov- | 
ing testimonies he was ever heard to utter. 
It was bis last and most fitting word to his 
brethren. 

He had a very rich and happy experience. 
He was an eminently practical and instruct- 
ive preacher. There was an intense glow 
and fervor in all his utterances. He had an 
all-consuming passion for winning souls. 
In pulpit, altar and pastoral work he did 
with his might what his hands found to do. 
The vehemence of the inner man was too 
much of a strain upon the frailer outer man. 
Under the tremendous burdens of the minis- 
terial ofhce he staggered and fell. If ever a 
man wrought to the utmost of his ability 
Truman Carter was that man. His memory 
is blessed. His crown will be bright. 

At the post of duty — ata church service, 
among those whom he loved and who loved 
him — on the evening of May 13, the Master 
beckoned to him. Then followed the physical 
shock, the words of counsel, trust and hope; 
and afterward, on May 19, came the release, 
the upward flight — Paradise. 

The funeral, which was mg | attended, 
was held at the M. E. Church in Ipswich, 
Mass. Loving tributes were paid to him by 
the pastor, Rev. G. F. Durgin, the Congre- 
gational minister, Rev. E. E. Constant, and 
the writer. Rev. Messrs. Babcock, Warren, 
and Bradford, of the New Hampsnire Con- 
ference, assisted in the solemn service. The 
same day his remains were taken to Chelsea 
for burial. 

He will be greatly missed by his brother 
and sister and their families, but especially 
by hisson and the frail ana sorely stricken 
wife. But believing prayers offered by many 
to the God of the widow and the fatherless 
will surely bring support and consolation. 

J. W. ADAMS. 


A Cooling Drink in Fevers 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., s ys: “I hace 
used it asapleasant nd cooling drink in fevers, 
and have been very mucho pleasea.” 





The Woman's College 


of Baltimore 


offers earnest, well prepared young 


women facilities for obtaining a 
college education under the direc- 
tion of specialists, with abundant 
laboratory appliances and modern 
methods. Climate mild, surround- 
ings cheerful. Total yearly ex- 


pense, three hundredand seventy: 
five dollars. 
Programs mailed on application. 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, Pres., Baltimore, Md, | 





. . 7 
University of Maine 
SCHOOL OF LAW. Bangor, Me. Open® 
Oct. 5, 1898. Tuition, $60. Total expenses, in 
cluding board, $230. For circulars address 

i 





President A. W. HARRIs. 


ZION’S HERALD 


For Over Fitty Years 


| Mas. WiInsLow’s SooTHine Syrup has been used 
| by children teething. It soothes the child, softens 


the gums, allays al! pain, cures wind colic, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhcea. 


Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








EDUCATIONAL 
Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for Fall term, which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1898. 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. 
address the Acting Dean, 


For circulars 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of 
Boston. Opens Sept.2i. Address the Dean, M.D. 
Buell, 12 Somerset St , Boston, Mass. 


Drew Tneoogical Seminary 


Tuition and Farnished Rooms free. 
Special Topics every term. 
— to Sacred Oracory. 

hursday in September. 
the President, 


Lectures on 
Particular attention 

Fall term begins third 
For information address 


HENRY A. BUTTS, Madison, N. J. 


Rhode Island, East Greenwich. 
‘ e 
East Greenwich Academy 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 12. Illus- 


trated Catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLBEE, D. D., Principal. 


East Maine Seminary 
Bucksport, Me, 
Rev. J. Frank Haley, A. M., President. 
Expenses low. Send for catalog. 
Fall term begins Aug. 29. 


THE 
Portland School for Girls 


(Successor to the Bellows School). 
163 Danforth St., Portland, Me. 


Will open September 21, 1898. 


CAROLINE M. CRISFIELD, 
AGNES LOWELL. 


Principals 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College 
Tiiton, N. HM. 

Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1898. College preparato- 
ry, Courses in Music, Art,and Commercial studies. 
Twelve teachers. 
Electric lights. 

Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated. ) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D. O. 
25 King 8t., West, Toronto, Oan. 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Oolo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 

525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 

Send to any of the above agencies for Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 
ers is invited. Registration forms sent to teachers 
on application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
tions vi the country, including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$7,613,896.00. 


-% 


} 


| 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


Songs that 
you can sing 
— FCR— 
Camp Meetings and 
Social Services. 





The Chorus of Praise, 
By J? M. BLACK. 
Songs for Young People, 
By E. O. EXcELL. 
Songs of the Soul, 
By J. M. BLACK. 
Sacred Songs, 
By SANKEY and others. 
Finest of the Wheat, 
By MCUABE, 
These are some of the best and latest ® 
Books. 
Prices from 810 to $30 per hundred 


Samples and prices of any Book on applica- 
cation to 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 


: 





EDUCATIONAL 
DUMMER ACADEMY 


Massachusetts, South Byfield. Founded 1763. Pre.« 
ares for Scientific Schools, Colleges or Business, 
ndividual instruction. Location beautiful and 
healthy. New cataiogue just out. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Fall term opens August 30. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Rev. A. F. CHASH, Ph. D., 





President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


| Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


} Suggeste to parents seeking a good school consid 


Resident nurse. Steam heat. | eration of the following pointe in its methods: — 


1. Its special care of health. 
Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer 
| clae; abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 

Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 

ming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 

etc. 

2. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
iste; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 

of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equai to 
college work ; in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required, and two to te 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 
een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

3. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); personal 
oversight in habits, manners, care of person, room. 

4. Its handiwork andother unusual departments 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Womer, 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's HerR- 


ALD), 
} C. BRAGDON, 


Principal. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Wednesday, July 13 


— Transport Pennsylvania leaves San 


cisco fur Manila with 1,500 men. 

—The Resolute sails from Hampton Roads for 
Santiago with doctors, nurses and medica! stores; 
and 27 yellow fever nurses leave New Orleans for 
the hospitals there. 

— Oswego, N. Y., loses #100,000 as the result ofa 
stroke of lightning; and the burning of the jute 
mills at Greenport, N. Y., entails a loss of 250,000 
and throws 1,000 persons out of employment. 

— Red Cross supplies being distributed to the 
starving in and about Santiago. 

— Spanish flag hauled dewn at Guantanamo; 
the condition of the Spanish prisoners at that 
place may delay their return to Spain. 

— The roster given Gen. Shafter by Gen. Toral 
shows 22,780 men, but it is not believed that more 
than 15,000 will ever show up for transportation. 
#2,000,000 fire; 


~Sunderland, England, has a 


no tire apparatus in the city. 
-An epidemic of small-pox reported in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Thursday, July 21 
The Seneca arrives at New York with 100 sick 
and wounded soldiers. 


Dewey reports arrival of the second expedi- 
tion at Manila. 

— Gen. Leonard Wood, late Colonel of the Rough 
Riders, appointed military governor of Santiago. 

— The Spanish Transatlantique Company is 
awarded the contract for transporting the Span- 
ish prisoners to Spain. 

More than 260 Spanish sick prisonersat Camp 
Long, Seavey’s Island; 34 more Spanish prisoners 
arrive at Annapolis; Spanish Government places 
$50,000 at the disposal of Admiral Cervera. 

- Reunion of Confederate veterans at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

- Spain cut off from cable communication with 
Havana except by the Key West line. 

— A bust of Blaine placed in the State House at 
Augusta, Maine. 

— Crawford Shoe Company assigns. 

— Town of New Holland, Ohio, nearly destroyed 
by fire. 

- Members of the Porto Rico Junta in New 
York are opposed to the annexation of that island. 


Friday, July 22 


Assistant Naval Constructor Hobson reaches 


New York onthe St. Paul, and goes at once to 
Washington. 
~— Gen. Miles reports his arrival at Mole St. 


Nicholas, Hayti. 
Postal communication established between 
the United States and Santiago. 


Six Red Cross nurses arrive at Seavey’s Is]- 
and to nurse the sick prisoners. 

Great damage caused by yesterday’s storm. 

Morocco proclaims neutrality. 

Spaniards fleeing to the interior from all_the 
coast towns and cities. 

A despatch from Hong Kong says that Agui- 
naldo has proclaimed himself Dictator. 


Admiral Dewey prepared to bombard Manila 
as soon as the troops are ready to co-operate with 
him 
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— England moving for an appropriation of 


$75,000,000 for an increase of her navy. 

— Report that Gen. Garcia has withdrawn his 
forces and resigned his command on account of 
dissatisfaction with Gen. Shafter. 


Saturday, July 23 


—Steamer Rio Janeiro leaves San Francisco 


for Manila with 900 soldiers. 


— A steamer left New York at noon today bound 
for Guantanamo with passengers and freight; 
other steamers to follow from several different 
ports. 

— Admiral Sampson reports the capture of 
Nipe, on the northern coast of Cuba, as a base of 
supplies for the army and navy. 

— Hospital train reaches Newport, Ky., with 
135 sick soldiers from Tampa; they will be treated 
in the hospital at Camp Thomas there. 

—The War Department reports 254,479 men 
already mustered into the service of the United 
States. 


— Forty carloads of provisions reach Newport 
News for the troops at Porto Rico. 


—A small Spanish gunboat destroyed during 
the attack on Nipe; three transports and three 
gunboats, belonging to Spain, destroyed during 
the attack on Manzanillo. 

— Insurgents said to have been repulsed with 
heavy losses at Manila; two steamers loaded 
with coal for Admiral Dewey said to have arrived 
there. 


Monday, July 25 


—Gen. Shafter issues an order praising and 
thanking his army for the bravery before San- 
tiago. 

— Admiral Dewey reports that the Philippinos 
are more capable of self-zovernment than the 
Cubans. 


— No date set for the departure of Commodore 


Watson’s Eastern Sqnadron; ships to come 
north for overhauling. 
—It is reported that there are 396 cases of 


fever among our troops near Santiago, but only 
four deaths; it is inferred from this that very 
few of the cases are yellow fever. 

—Gen. Wade succeeds Gen. Brooke at Chicka- 
mauga. 

— Lieut. Geelmuyden of the Norwegian navy 
will recommend his Government to buy Amer- 
ican ships. He has 
weeks as an observer. 


been at Santiago for some 


—Ked Star steamer Friesland reaches New 
York with a broken shaft. 

— The burning of a car-house in Pittsburg, Pa., 
destroys property valued at $175,000. 

— Asst. Naval Constructor Hobson’s plans for 
the Cristobal by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


raising Colon approved 
Tuesday, July 26 
— Senor De Lome urges Spain to sue 


Brooke sails from 
Porto Rico on the St. Louis. 


for peace. 
— Gen. Newport News for 

-The Texas, and several other ships now at 
Santiago, to come north to be overhauled. 

— German business houses in Manila petition 
for of the 
rebellion. 

Death of Hon. L. D. M. Sweat, of Portland, 
Maine 

Tre ship Kenilworth from Iloilo, loaded 
with sugar, reported burned at Valparaiso; the 
captain, first mate, and one of the crew dead. 


indemnities for Josses on account 


— Hobson arrives in Boston to engage pontoons 
for raising the Cristobal Colon. 
N. 


— The town of Pugwash, S., destroyed by 


SPECIAL RATES 


Chautauqua 2 Return 


$14.20 


For the Round Trip during July and 
August, 1898. 
For Tickets, sleeping car accommodation, 
and other information apply to 
O. W. JORDAN, 


N. E. Passenger Agent, Erie R. R., 
268 Washington St, Boston, Maas, 





fire; 200 dwellings, 
burned. 


20 stores, and 5 chur 


hes 

—The Earl of Minto to succeed the Ear| 
Aberdeen as Governor-General of Canada. 
bank offi 


brought to 


— Lewis Warner, the defaulting 
arrested in Louisville, Ky., to 
fassachusetts for trial. 


be 


— The Navy Department buys a floating dry 
deck to be towed to Key West; it wil! take in 
ve els of 2,000 tons. 


b.shops Denounce Army Canteen 


\HE Northwestern Christian Advocate 
publishes the following opinions of the 
Bishops regarding the Army canteen: — 


Bishop Merrill says: ‘‘ Any attempt to reg- 
ulate uhe sale of intoxicants in the Army or 
elsewhere is wrong,and can only lead to 
wrong. The Army wants protection from 
intoxicants as from intoxication. Better 
the pestilence in the regiment than the sa- 
loon.”” Bishop Hurst concurs in the above 
statement. 

Bishop Andrews says: “It endangers the 
bealth, the morals, and the efficiency of the 
soldier, and ought to disappear from our mil- 
itary camps and posts.” 

Bishop Bowman says: “ Through it many 
young soldiers have been made drunkards, 
and some have been led tocrime. [t is dam- 
agiog to the Army and disgraceful to the 
country.” 

Bisbop Ninde says: ** It seems a cruel thing 
to place temptations in the way of our noble 
soldier boys, who are away from the xindly 
aud restraining influences of the home and 
the home church.”’ 

Bishop Vincent says: “ Kvery military 
camp should be a school of total abstinence.” 

Bishop Mallalieu says: *‘ A Christian na- 
tion ought not to tolerate the demoralization 
and destruction of body and soul involved in 
the Army canteen.”’ 

Bishop McCabe says: ‘‘ The establishment 
of the Army canteen, or ‘ military beer sa- 
joon,’ is a backward stepin Christian civil- 
ization. It will be asource of great trouble 
to us if not abolished.” 

Bishop Newman says: ‘‘As a Christian 
minister, begin the name of the health 
and morals of our Army that the ‘ canteens’ 
order be revoked without delay.”’ 

Bisbop Hartzell says: ** Whatever excuse 
there may ever have been, based upon a no- 
tion that the comfort or health of the sol- 
diers in the use of beer and the lighter etim- 
ulants would be promoted by the establish- 
ment of these places, has in recent years been 
swept away by good testimony based on ex- 
perience of Army commauders and sur- 
geons.”’ 





